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THE ENDS OF THE INDUSTRIAL ORGANISM. 


TueE object of this article is to indicate some of the chief 
problems, touching social philosophy, which political economy 
raises and generally abandons. Borderland problems they 
might be called, standing in a mixed atmosphere of ethics, 
economics, and sociology. Further definition of the subject 
is best left to the argument to unfold. 

The first part deals with some old-fashioned aspects of 
these questions and with new points of view; the second with 
the nature of the industrial organism which static forces are 
inducing ; the third with dynamic forces and social ideals. I 
use “static’’ and “dynamic” for want of better terms, for 
I know of no other pair which will at all adequately indicate 
the distinction intended, a distinction the nature of which 
must be gathered from the contexts in which the words occur 
in what follows. 


ks 


It is frequently said that students of political economy 
must remember from how much, when merely economists, 
they have abstracted; for there are many other motives 
besides the economic. The grounds for this charge in the 
past cannot be denied. We know that many early writers 
did, after analysis of the internal man, set apart certain 
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motives as economic. We know, moreover, that some think- 
ers were even apt to identify the economic with the ethical; 
or at any rate to suppose that they both came to the same 
thing at the end, that the ‘“‘unseen hand” worked if not by 
merit yet by grace. But master minds admitted exceptions. 
There are many in the ‘ Wealth of Nations,” but Adam 
Smith evidently thought them easily discoverable and capable 
of isolated but simple treatment by special arrangements. 
The father of English economics, indeed, is not without some- 
thing of that breezy optimism which characterized many of 
the early writers, especially the popularizers. But there were 
others of the early school who kept the ethical and the 
economic apart, and assigned to each its own domain. And 
frequently a tone of depression is noticeable in the utterances 
of these thinkers—naturally, because the economic was half- 
conceived by them as a brass-bound system from which there 
was no escape. The rigid law was galling,—except to optim- 
ists,—and the best thing for the world to do, they held, was 
to acquiesce in the inevitable as patiently as it could. There 
were others, the emotionalists, some in quite recent times, who 
pictured the world as an arena in which the ethical and 
economic were fighting to the death. 

We have above merely the extremes to which thinkers had 
a tendency to drift. Professor Marshall is certainly very close 
to a much neglected truth in his vindication of the earlier 
economists ; and Ruskin was no doubt generally wrong when 
he denied,—as he denied. But, though many supposed 
errors can one by one be read out of the systems of the most 
mistaken economists, the tone and the tendency are still there. 
The economists who wrote at the end of the last century, 
and at the beginning of this, may have been in the main posi- 
tive scientists and not artists; but in an age with a psycho- 
logical bias, when the natural—sometimes so conceived as to 
be scarcely distinguishable from the actual—was identified 
with the ethical, an oscillation between the positive and norm- 
ative standpoints was easy ; and it was not uncommon. The 
merit of not cutting political economy adrift from ethics was 
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due more to short-sightedness than to insight, for analysis 
had not yet completed its surgical operations upon the so- 
called moral sciences. Might we not say that these writers, 
even if they saw the one in the many, failed to see the many 
in the one? 

But, say what you will of the grotesque absurdity of the 
narrow abstractions of the system based on motives, the fact 
remains that its results very frequently came out on the whole 
correct. ‘‘ This rage was right i’ the main,” though it hada 
weakness for painting political economy as the make-believe 
science of a bogey-land of india-rubber abortions. It may 
have been defective, but it worked, and in many branches of 
economics, if cautiously used, it works still. 

Economics for the most part no longer stands on the 
foundation of motives. We are therefore spared the diffi- 
culties, as regards the ethical and the economic, which the 
distinctions drawn by the earlier economists left them to face, 
and saw them passing by. Neither is it at all largely con- 
cerned with the sequences and coexistences of events capable 
only of inductive treatment ; the dismal warnings of the ultra- 
historical school, notwithstanding. It has taken up a position 
midway between the two extremes on the basis of normal 
action. It seeks to discover uniformities of average behavior 
sufficiently fundamental to be suitable for wide application ; 
and thus to provide a deductive basis free from the burr-like 
objections which cling to inferences from motives. 

The statement with which we began, then, as it may be 
interpreted, has little application to the orthodox economists 
of to-day. Students are not always “forced to remember 
from how much, when merely economists, they have ab- 
stracted,”’ for, in so far as they have been successful on the 
new lines, they have not abstracted in the sense intended at 
all.* They have generalized, but in their generalizations they 
have not ignored supposed negligible motives. Their gene- 
ralizations are, in fact, nothing more nor less than the first 


* Of course they have abstracted in the sense of not dealing directly with all 
social laws. 
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resultants of the totality of motives of the typical or normal 
man. We must, however, hasten to add that the new laws 
are not yet quantitative ; that they therefore have the old look, 
and that, in consequence, it is the easiest thing in the world 
to slip back into the old orthodoxy. In fact, until the new 
laws are quantified, the distinction between them and the old 
exists more in name than in reality. It is worthy of passing 
notice that the uniformities established by the old orthodox 
English school were not even capable of quantitative expres- 
sion, for motives are measurable only by their effects; and it 
is impossible to isolate a single motive for observation, human 
actions being invariably the intermixed effects of a composi- 
tion of motives. 

At the outset we must remind ourselves that the economist 
of the new orthodoxy neither denies nor ignores moral forces. 
He takes men just as they are, with all their virtues and all 
their vices, and he tends to be a strictly positive scientist, to say 
just what will normally happen, and to meddle not at all with 
political and ethical issues. By ‘‘economic force”’ he under- 
stands any social force which is operative with respect to 


wealth. By “wealth” he means simply goods, or what is 
now demanded, whether for moral or entirely selfish reasons. 
Perhaps, indeed, he may qualify the term by the notions of 
transferability or of limitation in quantity; but the qualifica- 
tion is merely a harmless and unimportant subtlety. 


II. 


Do economic forces in the modern industrial world tend to 
produce a maximum of satisfaction? In asking this question, 
we have not of necessity happiness in mind. We only assume 
that people desire to satisfy their wants, good or bad, even if 
they want unhappiness. There is nothing at all to prevent us 
from being perfectionists, or anything else that we please. 
Moreover, we are altogether concerned with present valua- 
tions. 

In seeking an answer to the inquiry propounded we soon 
find ourselves in a domain in which many a socialist exer- 
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cises himself, and frequently with a confidence not to be 
shaken by the logic of mortals. But it is by no means cer- 
tain that in their denials the socialists are not right, whatever 
they may be in their affirmations. We need not argue the 
point at length, since the ground has been well worked over, 
and we therefore could not hope for more than a few insig- 
nificant fragments as a reward of further investigation here. 
See, for instance, Professor Sidgwick’s discussions in Book 
III. of his “ Political Economy,” especially Chapters VI. and 
VII. Take the following passage for example: “the more 
any society approximates to equality in the distribution of 
wealth among its members, the greater on the whole is the 
aggregate of satisfactions which the society in question de- 
rives from the wealth which it possesses.’’ Take again Pro- 
fessor Marshall’s criticism of the doctrine of maximum satis- 
faction. What it all comes to is that by a redistribution of 
rewards satisfactions may be increased. But the arbitrary 
rearrangement of rewards involves tampering with productive 
forces, and the result of interference may therefore be a 
greater loss than gain. The conclusion seemingly is, that 
you may be an optimist with regard to the effect of distribu- 
tion determined by the interaction of social forces, if you like, 
but that, if you are, you walk by faith and not by sight. 

It may be objected that the unqualified reference to Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick’s results is inappropriate, as he is frankly a 
hedonist, whereas we are not necessarily so. In reply, it suf- 
fices to say that, in view of the fact that “the élite certainly 
disagree very much with the vulgar as to the real value of 
particular purchasable commodities,’ we can find no other 
common measure of wealth, from the positive standpoint, 
than satisfactions, having regard to the future as well as the 
present. But satisfactions need not be interpreted hedonistic- 
ally. Professor Sidgwick’s results really follow from the law 
of diminishing utility, a law which is capable of widely dif- 
ferent interpretations. Expressed most cautiously, it merely 
asserts the normal variation of preferences with quantity : it is 
a law, therefore, which is equally true of the perfectionist and 
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hedonist. And you can certainly measure the relations of 
satisfactions to each other.* 

Now, casting behind us all questions of distribution pri- 
marily, and examining the other end of the consumption-pro- 
duction process, can we be sure that existing social forces are 
tending to bring about that condition of the industrial organ- 
ism which is conducive to a maximum of satisfactions? In 
asking this question, we are supposing a condition which is 
never realized, for every change in the social organism as a 
productive agency involves changes in it as a distributive 
agency. We may take it, however, as roughly correct, that 
if all products increase and none diminish, possibilities of a 
greater aggregate satisfaction are opened up, other things 
being as before; and that if some increase and others 
diminish we shall arrive at a roughly correct result by 
weighing them against each other by the common measure 
of price. 

Let us restate the question. Do economic forces conduce 
to the industrial arrangements productive of the greatest 
aggregate satisfaction? There is absolutely nothing to show 
it. The old argument which resulted in the doctrine of the 
economic harmonies is faulty, even assuming perfect mobility 
of labor and capital, and so forth. An existing combination 
of productive factors, which results, let us suppose, in 100 +, 
need not be the most productive arrangement. It is quite 
possible that another combination might turn out 150 ~. 
And itis equally possible that the second organization may be 
impossible, in view of existing social forces, because the total 
supply prices of the factors may be greater than 150 +, or 
because the self-interest of the stronger class may induce the 
less productive combination. What economic forces are 
working towards is not a maximum aggregate net gain, but, 
roughly, a maximum in the formation of- which the gain of 
each is weighted by his strength as a social force. This 
sounds indefinite. The reader will be much assisted in mak- 





* See Marshall’s ‘‘ Principles,’’ Bk. III., Ch. V., 32. 
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ing it definite by referring to Professor Pantaleoni’s article on 
“Strong and Weak”’ in the Economic Journal for June, 1898, 
especially Section VI. Not only is it a conceivable, but it 
has been and still very largely is the normal, state of affairs 
for one factor in production to be weak in the senses, among 
others, firstly, that when it bargains the rate of exchange 
finally determined invariably approximates to its supply 
price; and, secondly, that its supply price tends to take a 
lower level, with reference to its efficiency supply price, than 
that which we regard as normal. The second kind of weak- 
ness follows from the first; for the man who always gets more 
than he demands inclines to ask for more, and the man who 
never gets more is prepared to take less. Notice that the 
function of the employer as the medium through which the 
law of substitution acts gives him a peculiar strength; a 
strength upcn which trade-unions are attempting to lay hands. 
It has been suggested, further, that the factor which consists 
in the combination of managing ability and capital may have 
the power which is born of the world’s poverty in that par- 
ticular compound. 

We cannot now pause to classify “strengths.” Suffice it 
to say that they are internal or external. As internal they are 
seated in character, and are largely formed by success and 
knowledge. As external they may consist solely in limited 
supply. And internal strength may act through the external 
by a self-limitation of numbers. For instance, we see some 
of the most vigorous unions regulating the number of appren- 
tices in order to strengthen their position. 

In the results of the above analysis we have the general 
form of the numerous reasons which may be advanced to 
meet the many different cases in which social forces do not 
conduce to a maximum of advantage. And notice particu- 
larly that the group of arguments of which we have provided 
the formula are not dependent upon any assumptions as to 
friction, immobility, unequal opportunity, and so forth. Were 
the opposites of these three ideas, and of those cloaked in the 
‘so forth,” in effective occupation of the world of industry, 
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yet the reasoning put forth above would be cogent and valid. 
In short, assume the “economic man,” and the “ economic 
harmonies” are still untrue. Our results continue applicable 
to fact so long as there are unequal strengths exercised not for 
the good of the whole, and so long as mere wanton desires 
present themselves to regulate effort. 

We may now pass from the bareness of the universal form 
to the varieties of living fact. Instances of the operation of 
the general cause which we have in mind might be indefinitely 
multiplied. We see it ruling among grades of employees as 
well as in their relations with the directors of industry. Sup- 
pose there is a piece of work to be done, and that it can be 
performed ill by a group, chiefly of unskilled labor, at a 
cost of £20, and well and in a shorter time by one chiefly of 
skilled labor, but at a cost of £30. We may frequently 
find it undertaken by the first group. That is (ceteris paribus) 
the less productive combination survives. Now I say noth- 
ing here of the reasons which may be assigned for the 
difference in the two supply prices. It may be that the 
former is too low because the latter is too high, or because 
some other element in remuneration is swollen through the 
exercise of an economic strength which unskilled labor has 
been less able to resist than skilled labor. In this connection, 
I cannot forbear quoting a forcible passage from Professor 
Marshall, who speaks of “the strange and paradoxical result 
that the dirtiness of some occupations is a cause of the low- 
ness of the wages earned in them. For employers find that 
this dirtiness adds much to the wages they would have to 
pay to get the work done by skilled men of high character 
working with improved appliances ; and so they often adhere 
to old methods which require only unskilled workers of but 
indifferent character, and who can be hired for low (time-) 
wages, because they are not worth much to any employer. 
There is no more urgent social need than that labor of this 
kind should be made scarce and dear.’’** Here is a very 


* Page 590 of ‘‘ Principles’’ (second edition). See also Book VI., ch. iv. 
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striking example of existing economic forces resisting change 
to the most efficient social structure. 

It may be argued that at any rate economic law must 
secure an efficiency wage to all labor, because, if it did not, 
the other factors in production would lose. This looks con- 
vincing, but it is ambiguous. If efficiency wage has reference 
only to the work to be done now in a particular combination, 
it is true; but if it means that which will produce the most 
efficient man,—that is, if efficiency wage means that which 
will result in factors which, but for unequal strengths in indi- 
viduals, would incline to arrange themselves in the most 
productive organization,—then it is untrue. Hence a paradox 
which mocks while it comforts. The outcome is that effi- 
ciency wage is a relative term. Efficiency for what? If it is 
for a maximum result, so for as it is consistent with a given 
industrial structure, then we must hesitate before congratu- 
lating ourselves that all economic forces are working together 
for satisfaction. Consider, moreover, the well-worn remark 
upon this question, to the effect that it is only on the assump- 
tion that the future labor of the employee will be assured to 
the employer that he will find it to his interest to pay a full 
efficiency wage. Wherefore, apparently, free labor may be 
reduced to straits to which slave labor could not be reduced. 

Let us consider as a second example the multiplication of 
retailers. We shall take it as established that the means for 
the distribution of products are not only uneconomical in their 
organization, but also excessive in quantity. The cause of 
the latter is that already adduced ;—at the cause of the 
former we shall briefly glance later. Suppose that wages fall, 
then some who were employees, but who have or can raise a 
little capital, will go into small shops. If wages fall still 
more the number of little retailers will still further increase. 
Employees may still receive an efficiency wage, but retailers’ 
profits give in addition a comfort-surplus. Now it is quite 
conceivable that the most economic industrial arrangement is 
one in which the number of retailers would be considerably 
less than it is. 
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If we take within our purview social friction, we find that 
society has missed the mark of maximum satisfaction by 
much more than the previous class of instances indicates. It 
has been a commonplace since the publication of Gray’s 
“Elegy” that the social machine is a depressingly inefficient 
instrument for distributing capacities wisely. Captains of 
industry, to the quality born, never find their companies, and 
regiments of labor have their leaders still to seek. Consider, 
moreover, the quantity of effort engaged in opening up 
markets and extending connections; the half of which is 
employed in counteracting the enterprises of rivals. Obvi- 
ously, however, if effort so directed were needless, because 
custom and habit did not exist and consumers flowed readily 
from dealer to dealer at the beck of price, the law of 
increasing returns would lead rapidly to monopoly. But 
there would be the gain which the law of increasing returns 
supplied; provided that there was not less vitality in an 
organism with few centres, each heavily burdened with func- 
tions. Consider, further, the waste involved in the birth and 
decay of businesses. The normal life of the business is about 
three generations of owners, and the period of full efficiency 
is probably not more than one-half of this life. The work of 
business-making, truly, presents many distressing resem- 
blances to the web-making of Penelope. A more cheerful 
light is, however, thrown on the situation by the suggestion 
that some loss is prevented by the modern tendency of private 
concerns to become joint-stock companies at a certain period 
in their existence. But a contemplation of joint-stock com- 
panies strengthens our conviction that there are few unmixed 
goods in this world. 

We must now take up another subject of some importance 
in the question as a whole. We frequently hear systems, 
customs, and laws judged by the test of productivity. The 
inquiry immediately arises, is the most productive form which 
the industrial organism can take the most advantageous, as the 
use of such a test seems to imply? It most obviously is not. 
There may be two forms, A and B, and they may result respec- 
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tively in x and 2x. B is then the most productive, but it may 
not be the most advantageous, as the value of A may be 3+ 
and that of B only . By the value of a process is meant 
the satisfaction derived from the work itself, which it is 
needless to say, may be negative ;—and, as things are, most 
likely it will be. But, quite apart from the satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction attaching to the process itself, the most productive 
need not be the most satisfactory for the reason, as Professor 
Patten would say, that the production period may in the one 
case eat into the consumption period. Take again the pre- 
viously supposed cases: it may be that combination B will 
require more hours out of the twenty-four or more effort, 
and that in consequence the value of the 2x to the producers 
will be less—there being less time for the enjoyment of it— 
than that of x to the producers in combination A. It is 
just worthy of notice incidentally, as a rider to the above, 
that the most productive consumption is not therefore the 
most advantageous. One kind of consumption, for example, 
may produce ten units of present satisfaction and ten units 
(resulting from the efficiency given by the consumption) for 
the future ; another one unit for the present and fourteen for 
the future. The latter line of consumption is the most pro- 
ductive, but the former is the most advantageous. This point 
has some interest, as we frequently find it assumed that it is 
desirable for the standard of life to make consumption the 
most productive. Apparently we are expected to put on a 
large optimism and take it for granted that the most produc- 
tive system must give the most satisfaction,—perhaps must be 
the most moral. 


III. 


So far we have been concerned only with statical problems, 
so-called ; but it must not be forgotten that there is a dynamic 
economics which should trace the changes continuously tak- 
ing place in social forces. The realistic science must combine 
statics and dynamics. Society is like a ship acted on by wind 
and stream,—the former giving it, let us suppose, a northerly 
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direction, and the latter a westerly direction ; the two together 
driving it in consequence north-west. Is this analogy true to 
any extent, and, if so, to what extent? The reader must be 
warned that we are here in treacherous surroundings, where 
the exactness of full truth is at present an unattainable ideal. 

Firstly, let it be observed that the dynamic process is not 
independent of the static. What we are determines what we 
are to be. But existing conditions are not the sole forces 
directing the dynamic process. Secondly, notice that the 
dynamic process cannot be represented as a mechanics so 
completely as the static process, since our knowledge of the 
former is less, and so our method of studying it approaches 
closer to that of biology. Of course neither can the static 
process be treated entirely by the aid of the mechanical 
analogy. 

It has been remarked above that the real dynamic change 
which we see is not independent of the static process: that 
there is mutual determination. But, nevertheless, we can find 
in the former an independent tendency, the effect of which is 
to be seen in the progressive realization of an ideal. We dis- 
cover it in varying conceptions of wealth, in the standard of 
life, in notions of just dealings, in the recognition of social 
responsibilities. But those structural changes of which the 
economist takes cognizance are a compound of the moral 
tendency and of the reaction of the static process. This fact 
raises grave questions. 

Is there anything in the actual combinations which result 
from the static process to retard development? In biological 
language, do statical forces atrophy the industrial organism 
(judged by the ideal), and is the atrophied condition per- 
petuated ? 

This is not only a very disturbing question but it is also a 
very difficult one ; and there are many thoughts which forbid 
too optimistic an answer. Consider, for instance, the passage 
in Professor Marshall’s “ Principles’’ about the fear that the 
quality of human life would be lowered on the Pacific slope. 
Consider, again, the following case. Social forces, say, bring it 
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about that labor of quality + does not receive an efficiency 
wage; or suppose that conditions of work are such that a 
deleterious form of consumption is adopted, and that the 
labor in question loses its quality + and becomes 7. The 
latter value may be perpetuated, and x may be irrecoverable. 
Can we deny the permanence of economic shocks? Do they 
cause mere oscillations from a type which tends to re-establish 
itself? Is it true or false that from him that hath not shall 
be taken away, and from his children ; and is it unto the third 
and fourth generations ; and does the deprivation, or the race, 
cease then? If the former, is there a return to the old status, 
or settlement about a lower type? Take, again, the action 
of the standard of life on population. We find that the lowest 
stratum is the most thoughtless, and that the birth-rate in this 


class is consequently higher than in any other; and more- 


over, although the death-rate is also highest here, that the 
rate of increase is greater generally than that of any other 
class ; and that it is inclining to become even greater in this 
age of philanthropy and sanitation. Then apparently those 
in whom civilizing forces act the most strongly are much in 
the position in which peace-lovers acting on their convictions 
would be in a warlike age: the peace-lovers would find them- 
selves enslaved ; and the prudent are seemingly doomed to be 
displaced by the imprudent and—are we wrong in making the 
assumption ?—by the less developed. Mitigating circum- 
stances are no doubt discoverable. It seems quite likely that 
the submerged tenth will never become a ninth. Firstly, 
because education is sifting its young, which, according to 
most authorities, can only be subject to a limited contamina- 
tion at birth. Secondly, because the standard of life may 
come to act more strongly there. Thirdly, because, if it does 
not, and the continuous action of the standard of life widens 
the gulf between the condition to which it raises those in 
whom it operates at all appreciably and that of the lowest 
stratum to-day, the latter may propagate less. A diminished 
rate of increase might easily result when those who remained 
in the lowest state experienced a bigger difference between 
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themselves and their fellows than previously, and felt the 
mental depression which is engendered in an inferior grade of 
life when it faces a superior. Compare, for example, the dis- 
appearance of some aborigines, in all likelihood for this reason, 
among others, and largely for this reason. 

The reader will see that we have really assumed a new law 
which requires proof. It might be stated thus: when differ- 
ent kinds of life are found together, the greater the quantity 
of difference the more rapidly the lower tends to increase 
when compared with the higher, but the greater the quality 
of difference the more rapidly the higher tends to increase 
when compared with the lower. The disappearance of the 
lower quality of life is explained by the hypothesis that each 
aggregation of human life inclines to become organic, and 
that one organism can contain only one quality of life. Some- 
times, however, a compound organism, made up of organ- 
isms of different qualities, seems possible. Of course this 
law is a guess, and it is put forward as nothing else ; but it is 
plausible, and to support it there are a few weak reasons, 
which limited space prevents me from stating here. To be of 
use for our purpose, however, it must imply that a quantita- 
tive change passes into a qualitative. But what is to be the 
distinction between them? It is very hard to say. Indeed, 
we are deplorably ignorant about the laws of population. 
The most we can say now is that it seems likely that the new 
population problem, which is created by the solution of the 
old one, must be solved in some such way as that crudely 
sketched above, for it is very certain that the struggle for 
existence cannot continue by means of the direct destruction 
of life among civilized races. 

It has been pointed out that the law of survival in some 
manner tends to quench the highest types of life: prophets 
are always stoned before their tombs are builded, and those 
who are in advanee of their age live their ideas to their own 
hurt. Professor Marshall sees the slough of despond into 
which this generalization must lead us, and he suggests that 
the action of the popular law is tempered by that of heredity. 
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But is the tempering adequate? It is tolerably certain that 
the law of survival provides chiefly for the continued exist- 
ence of those who are most suited to their environment, not 
of those who most benefit it ; and we have seen that it is quite 
likely that static social forces may be conducing to an 
environment not best for the whole, but only for the strong- 
est part of the whole. Then, assuming devolution of this 
kind, as a race misses the mark, does it disappear? Is this 
the explanation of extinct civilizations? Or is the law of sur- 
vival as much in fault with respect to races as it seems to be 
with regard to individuals ? 

In this final answer we shall assume much and guess much. 
From what has gone before, it appears probable that a nation 
is strongly protected against all forces directed to closing its 
line of advance. If it loses the path it may regain it, its loss 
being only in time. Natura facit saltum, the theory of evo- 
lution will probably have to be written in the future; if the 
type does not leap far enough it will come back like a 
boomerang to its starting-point. We might describe the 
tendency to the recovery of an original state by the word 
“elasticity,” and say that the elasticity of the social organ- 
ism prevents the effects of economic shocks of a limited force 
from being permanent. And protective functons operate in 
an even wider field. If a portion of a society leaps beyond 
the scope of the operation of elasticity, then the social organ- 
ism may amputate the diseased member by the law of popu- 
lation given above. But once there comes to be a question 
of amputation, a great danger threatens. The chances are 
that the house divided against itself will not stand. De- 
generation spreads; the outward disease generally indicat- 
ing a subtle and more widely extended inward disease. 
Besides, when the members affected by the social lapse pass 
a certain limit, the organism inclines to sever itself not from 
the lower but from the higher type. 

Let us now propound two more problems: (1) Would 
progress towards the ideal be furthered or further impeded if 
social forces tended to produce a maximum of satisfaction ? 
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(2) Is there any more desirable proximate end which can be 
consciously induced? These questions are of great practical 
importance since economic forces are modifiable by legislation 
and public opinion; and it is therefore most desirable that 
reformers and others should have a proximate end in mind to 
use as a criterion of social functioning. It is not every prin- 
ciple which can be so applied ; but that of maximum satisfac- 
tion does happen to be moderately workable. As regards 
these questions, I can only say that I cannot pretend to 
answer them with my present knowledge and in the space at 
my disposal here. Nevertheless, they suggest some thoughts 
which may be briefly expressed. 

The belief that the ideal is attainable by the steps of max- 
imum satisfaction would be well founded if economic strength 
varied as moral insight and moral vigor, and satisfaction as 
the morality of wants. And we can trace growing relations 
of the kind: the moral wants are the least friable, and con- 
sequently the developed man, whose desires, shaped by a 
standard of life (with ethical implications), are welded into a 
rigid system, is less flexible in a bargain than he whose wants 
are keen but not rooted in his system—are not, in short, an 
essential part of his life. Adam Smith, somewhere in the 
“Wealth of Nations,” in contrasting virtue and vice, gives the 
palm of strength to the former, for the reason that, although 
the latter may be the most importunate and undeniable, the 
former is the most continuous in its operation. There is 
much wisdom in the verdict. And may it not be said that 
the real, essential, or moral want, when met, gives rise to a 
greater intensity of satisfaction than the apparent want or 
wanton desire ? Notice that if strength varies as the morality 
of the agent, and satisfaction as the morality of the want, that 
disproportionate strengths would be productive of maximum 
satisfaction; for the greater the strength combined with 
morality the greater would be the proportion of moral wants 
satisfied, since morality’s object is the good of the whole. 

A few words upon the standard of life may throw some 
light upon the problems we have in mind. We understand 
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by the standard of life a constraint to live in a certain way ; 
that is an internal force regulating the expenditure of pro- 
ductive energy and the direction of consumption. We can 
easily see that moral development has had much to do with 
the growth of the standard of life, and we can also see in it— 
especialy in conceptions of it—the effect of social forces. 
How is it moving now? Is it tending to induce (1) the most 
moral consumption and production, (2) the most productive 
or (3) maximum satisfaction? Under an appearance of great 
unanimity there is much disagreement among those who 
speak of the standard of life. We sometimes hear it said, for 
instance, that it is operating in securing for each just that 
which he is worth. Now you can certainly hold that in many 
cases remunerations approximate to the discounted value of 
labor; but you cannot say what any kind of labor is worth, 
if you measure worth by productiou. Industrial society to- 
day is so organized that you can no more estimate how much 
is due to the labor of each member than you can measure 
the proportion of a crop which is due to the’ sun and that 
which is due to the rain. No man can point to a commodity 
and say, “I made that,” for production is more or less organ- 
ized, not on the foundation of individuality, but on that of 
capacity. Distribution, in consequence, is tending to be de- 
termined more and more by wants. 

Ideal distribution rests entirely on the basis of wants. The 
organism being what it ought to be, it will produce as it 
ought to produce: its product being real wealth, not that 
which has only “fancy value” The wants of its parts will 
be the expression of their real needs as parts of the whole, 
and they therefore will determine distribution. But, it may be 
argued, this supposes society to be qualitatively otherwise than 
it is, for to-day the supply of labor also determines distribu- 
tion. The remuneration of a class of labor, for instance, is high ; 
labor flows into that class and wages fall; and, if the work 
calls for special ability, so that the high wage is not followed 
by a flow of labor, then the wage remains high, unless the 


greater strength of some other factor with which it is asso- 
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ciated can beat it down. In reply it may be counter-argued 
that such a state of affairs implies a multitude of wants which 
do not arise in a moral need. If wants express real needs 
and needs take their origin in function, then wages must vary 
with function. Hence work of one kind may receive one 
price, and yet distribution may be based on wants, since, if 
wants arise from function, identity of function means identity 
of wants. Lastly, since distribution is by wants, it must be a 
distribution which gives the greatest aggregate satisfaction. 

When a productive system, assuming the organic nature of 
society, establishes itself, a scheme of distribution which also 
assumes that organic nature becomes inevitable. It is just 
because society has been getting more and more organic 
that the questions raised in this paper are acquiring such 
importance. When society had almost entirely an individual- 
unit industrial constitution, each man could be more inde- 
pendent in his ideals. The half of a community might plunge 
to its ruin, and the other half might climb the rugged steep of 
civilization. (All this, of course, is true only with numerous 
qualifications. Let me guard myself against the historian by 
adding that only possibility is asserted.) But now that we are 
approaching conditions under which society functions indus- 
trially as an organic whole, the individual finds his freedom 
cramped and discovers that the survival of a certain type only 
is assured. We must all go, between close-set confines, 
whither the dominant forces in the system would have us go, 
In most positions, now, it is only possible within narrow limits 
for a group to say, “ we think otherwise,” and to act on their 
thought, and yet continue in the society. And if a section ina 
civilized country to-day is mistaken, and it is a ruling element, 
the penalty has to be paid, as a rule, not by that section only, 
but by the whole organism. There is some lopping of branches, 
but also root and branch destruction. 

If brief, here is the conclusion of the whole matter. There 
are momentous questions which a further division of the 
domain of knowledge has cut away almost completely from 
the modern study of political economy. Some of the old 
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writers, who offered us results compounded of fragments of 
different sciences, answered many of these questions. But 
their arguments are refuted, and nothing else has taken their 
place. And as a result the old convictions are remaining,— 
as reliable as ice from under which the supporting water has 
been withdrawn,—or they have perished and left no succes- 
sors but agnosticism. Social philosophy has apparently not 
yet acquired sufficient vigor to grapple with them. The 
vague optimism abroad is face to face with a less influential 
but a tumultuous pessimism. These are the questions which 
are upheaving socialist movements. And socialism sometimes 
means accepting a lower ideal in despair of ever attaining the 
higher. Here and there it determines to have outward con- 
formity if it cannot begin with uniformity in belief. History 
repeats itself: we have in this determination the essence of 
the old notion of a national or universal church. The advice 
to “settle controversy by infallible artillery” is not new. 
To-day, of course, the artillery meant is simply the police. 
Conformity may work wonders ; yet the compulsory sprink- 
ling of holy water is full of dangers. But mere confessions of 
faith or scepticism are futile. The great need is profound 


analysis. 
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THE HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL BASIS OF 
MONOGAMY.* 


It is a commonplace that the social structure of modern 
civilization rests on monogamic marriage, but it is idle to sup- 
pose that the mere assertion of this patent fact carries with it 
proof of the ethical value of this institution. No practice 
and no ordinance enjoys an ethical imperative by virtue of its 
existence. Neither is it longer possible before any audience, 
least of all one devoted to the study of ethics, to base any 
ethical proposition on an external command. Even those who 
accept a divine command as the basis of ethics, to-day deem 
it necessary to establish the ethical wisdom of these commands 
by an appeal to human experience. The historical method 
has transformed literary criticism. It has made the de- 
velopment and working of institutions more important than 
either their description or the laws which embody them. 
As ‘‘evolution”’ it has made the record of science the larger 
history of the succession of nature. It has come to be accepted 
as the only sound basis of ethical discussion. There is a sense 
in which all human history is but the record of ethical expe- 
rience as to the ways and works of man in national and social 
life. There is another sense in which the ethics of any par- 
ticular period are but the sum of the previous historical 
experience of the race, the nation and the community. The 
historical and ethical basis of any accepted practice and prin- 
ciple are really two phases of the same record, one the stream 
of ethical acts and the other a cross section of this stream as 
it exists at any particular moment in the conviction and con- 
science of men. 

No ethical proposition can be adequately discussed without 
considering both; but any candid man is perfectly aware of 





* This subject was originally presented in an Address before the Philadelphia 
Society for Ethical Culture, March 26, 1899. The address has been rewritten 
for the purpose of publication in this JOURNAL. 
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peculiar difficulties in establishing a logical ethical basis for 
monogamy. Theoretically, monogamy is legally and socially 
accepted by all civilized nations, but no wide investigation is 
necessary in order to show that the best of these nations, as 
sometimes the best of men, are but imperfectly monogamous. 
The indissoluble personal and social sexual union for life of a 
man and woman by free contract, creating a new corporate 
whole, the family, is subject by law and by habit to numerous 
exceptions, statutory, social and personal. The institution 
itself has been directly questioned in argument, and some 
lives revered for their good works and many famous for their 
genius, have challenged monogamy by their practice. 
When, as in many States, marriage are daily being dissolved, 
and when, as in some States, any marriage can be, when it 
becomes burdensome to either party, it is only too plain that 
the practice and principle of monogamy have a varying 
acceptance and conviction. There exists a very considerable 
belief that the hold of monogamic marriage has been widely 
weakened by American legislation on the subject of divorce, 
and this in its turn is but the expression of popular tendencies. 

If vague ideas and loose thinking exist on this subject, it 
is undoubtedly because sexual inhibitions rest on the conven- 
tions,—in the higher sense on the convenience of society,— 
rather than on its necessities. In any treatise on ethics, every 
reader must be aware of a loosening of the links of logic and 
a weakening of the bands of authority as the author passes 
from the arguments against falsehood, murder and theft to 
the condemnation of permanent and still more of casual de- 
flexion from the monogamic ideal. No human society can 
exist in which the protection of truth, property and life is not 
enforced ; but, as we all know, human societies of a high 
order have existed and exist without monogamy. Where at 
other points in the ethical code, arguments patent to the nar- 
rowest experience and the simplest understanding can be pre- 
sented, the moral teacher who urges monogamy and sexual 
restraint must fall back on the rights of children, the trans- 
mission of property and a host of subsidiary and secondary 
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considerations, many of which are just as applicable to the 
defense of polygamy and are in daily use where Mohammed- 
anism abuts on a barbarous promiscuity. So difficult is the 
creation of a weighty ethical argument in behalf of monog- 
amy that while one may find on every side inculcations 
towards personal purity and the theoretical acceptance of 
monogamy is all but universal within the area of Christianity, 
one may search long for a sober marshalling of the reasons in 
its favor, independent of those based on a spiritual life and a 
divine command. Nor do there lack those who assert that 
without these, sexual license were certain. Nearly all trea- 
tises on ethics slide over this topic without discussing it. Recent 
investigators into the history of marriage have not scrupled 
to declare monogamy itself but a passing stage in human 
evolution. Any sincere and open minded persons whose 
lives have been loyally adjusted in an infiinite peace and calm 
to this high and reserved ideal, will discover that it is no 
easy matter to justify its claims, if they meet a direct challenge 
from one who hears not either Moses or the Prophets, but 
demands instead a plea and prohibition as concrete and as 
direct as can be levelled at infractions on the rights of truth, 
property and life. 

Nor does the lesson of history, at first sight, seem clear and 
unmistakable. It is scarcely necessary to be a professional 
student of anthropology to be aware that there is no sexual 
practice so bizarre, no union so promiscuous and no domestic 
conditions so revolting that each has not at some period and 
by some people been accepted and held in honorable observ- 
ance. Exactly as clothing and modesty are not reciprocal 
constants, so a sense of sexual virtue and sexual restraints 
have both existed and been accepted in an environment which 
to a monogamic imagination seems a bestial license. Thirty 
years ago, an indiscriminate promiscuity was accepted by 
anthropologists as the sexual pit out of which humanity had 
been digged and to which it was perpetually reverting in the 
innocent and surviving customs of the marriage ceremony and 
in the legalized license of our great cities, where 
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Some things which are not yet enrolled 
In market-lists are bought and sold. 


A library of discovery and discussion based on this premise 
is to-day antiquated. The historical basis of monogamy 
begins with the weight of eminent authority in favor of the 
conclusion that man was originally monogamous and declined 
into promiscuity, not that he rose from promiscuity to mono- 
gamy.* /The momentum of ancestral descent, running back 
to the primates, favors monogamy as the survival of the fittest 
union for the preservation, perpetuation and defense of 
the family group. Monogamy obtains to a much larger ex- 
tent in the upper register of the animal kingdom than is 
ordinarily assumed. The higher primates are in many, if not 
in all cases, monogamous. So are the larger felide. The 
larger birds of prey form permanent unions. The observation 
of more than one nation has seen in\the anseridz the symbol 
of conjugal fidelity, and I have myself noted the testimony of 
a game-keeper that where among the migratory geese of our 
coast, accident deprives either male or female of its mate, 
neither can be induced to mate again. The promiscuous 
herd at certain stages of existence, nct as yet easily defined, 
ceases to be the most effective organization in the struggle 
for life where individual power of offense and defense is 
highly developed./ /If monogamy exists among the primates, 
the larger felidz and the greater falconidz, it must be for the 
patent reason that the close union of two individuals over a 
long period, coterminous with the raising of offspring or 
longer, gives a certain advantage to the higher organization 
which may be unnecessary and ineffectual at a lower stage. 
Monogamy in primitive man antedated the accepted utterance 
of any law giver because the mutual knowledge, support and 
common {action bred by a life union favored the survival of 
monogamous pairs. It is promiscuity, savage or civilized, 
which is the variation, and not monogamy, which is the 
alteration. The prevalence of monogamy in the higher civili- 





* E. Westermarck, ‘‘ History of Human Marriage,” p. 51-153. 
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zations is a reversion to the stable conditions and environ- 
ment on which the advance of the race rested and to which it 
perpetually returns in moral health and normal existence. 
The myths which begin man in various monogamic Edens 
reflect sound ethnological observation. The man or woman 
who leaves this Eden turns back and declines from the first 
conquest which began the advance, bridging the passage 
from the “‘liquorish baits fit to ensnare the brute” to the 
beginnings of human love. 

Observation has not completed the argument at this point. 
The utmost that can be said unhesitatingly is that as we rise 
in development we find in general a tendency to the union of 
one male and one female to produce and raise one brood of 
offspring. With exceptions, this tendency increases with de- 
velopment. It is most strongly marked in those terminal 
genera and species which to human observation and estimate 
mark the best of their kind in effective force. There is evi- 
dence, particularly in the falconide, that this union is for life. 
There is testimony, not yet complete, that in some primates the 
union is for a longer period than the nurture of young after a 
single gestation, but the primates are not all monogamous 
even for this brief space. The burden of anthropological 
evidence to-day is that before pressure begins and organized 
labor commences, while man is still in the frugivorous stage, 
with a population and space still within the means of subsist- 
ence, monogamy is the rule. The tendency is towards mak- 
ing this union permanent, and its permanence is most ap- 
parent where the conditions approach most nearly to those in 
which man originally passed the dividing line, as yet unde- 
fined, which separates man from the day which “ let the ape 
and tiger die.’’ From this early condition, as man passes 
through successive stages, there come various phases in sex- 
ual relations. Where food is scarce and existence difficult 
“‘beena”’ marriage appears, or some transitory form of the 
same union, in which the man seeks the woman’s tent and 
leaves the child to her care and tribe. Where the industrial 
group is large and co-operative, promiscuity may appear. 
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Polygamy marks another stage, and in each there is a close 
correspondence between economic and physical conditions 
and normal sexual practice, just as sexual aberrations reflect 
similar condi ions.* But as these various forms of marriage 
began with monogamy, so as progress and civilization come 
they again return to the union of one man and one woman. 
At the very dawn of the race, as the first sign and promise of 
progress, shared as are all nobler human traits by the linked 
terms of his progression, we therefore find monogamy, repre- 
senting those sexual tendencies which make for the welfare of 
the race, and no ethical imperative rests with more command- 
ing weight on the individual than the glad acceptance of 
those limits and ideals which a long experience tells make for 
the emergence of man. 

Earlier, the monogamic argument was frequently based on 
the nearly even birth of the sexes, which it was averred 
remained unchanged in polygamy. The usual proportion of 
twenty-one males to twenty females obtains almost inflexibly 
in British India, the largest population of polygamous habit 
submitted to a reasonably exact statistic.| There are, indeed, 
vague statements of an excess of women in some polygamous 
countries, as Morocco,tt but these have no sound statistical 
basis. In our own census in 1890 the proportion of female 
births was slightly larger in Utah than in the rest of the 
country. Biologically there appears to be no connection yet 
discovered between the method of union between the sexes 
and the product of one sex or the other in a greater or less 
preponderance. The English thoroughbred has now been 
for from thirty to forty generations bred under a stringent 





* Seafaring races, as the Phoenicians and Caribs, are notorious for certain prac- 
tices, as riding nations, the Scythians and Indians of our plains, fall into the same 
aberrant practice. 

t The total population, 146,727,296 males and 140,496,135 females, is almost 
exactly this. It holds in the Hindus, 105,888,703 males and 101,843,024 
females, and Mohammedans, 29,553,907 males and 27,767,257 females (adult 
proselyting adding to the men), but among the Buddhists there are 3,535,704 
males and 3,595,652 females. ‘‘Statistical Abstract,’’ 1897, p. 26. 

tt E. Westermarck, p. 464. 
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polygamous habit, in which one sire mates many mares— 
often his own offspring, to a degree, an extent, a persistence 
and a recorded experience unknown in any other of the 
larger mammals. Yet the progeny of the thoroughbred is stil] 
evenly divided between male and female. Under human 
polygamy the size of the family varies, or seems to vary, 
altogether with personal idiosyncrasy. The Sultans of the 
house of Othman have for six hundred years had always a 
small family. The Shahs of the Kajar dynasty, who for a 
century have ruled Persia, record their individual offspring by 
the hundreds. Both are polygamous and both Mohammedan ; 
both are drawn from the same racial stock, and in both the 
harem is a state institution under similar guards and safe- 
guards. The production of sex, however, in spite of these spo- 
radic instances, appears in the present state of our knowledge 
and experiment to be a variant of the nutritive function, which 
itself bears a close relation to the original emergence and 
development of the sexual functions. When this precise 
riddle is unraveled light will doubtless be thrown on the 
tendency towards monogamy apparent in man and the higher 
animals, but for the present the entire question of the physical 
origin and the causa causans of sex in all its successive stages 
still waits on investigation, and is still too obscure to give 
support to any plea on the relation of the sexes in marriage. 

Dogmatism is as unwise as to the early marriage relations 
of savage life as it emerges from its early stages, as it is as to 
the tendencies of sex unions among the higher animals. When 
one has passed the probability and tendency in early man 
towards monogamy and in certain of the larger animals 
towards the union, at least for the breeding season, of one 
male and one female, there opens in human society the long 
vista of promiscuous and polygamous intercourse. Like sla- 
very itself, polygamy has been one ward in that iron prison- 
house through whose enforced restraint and labor the race has 
slowly passed from savagery to barbarism and thence to a 
semi-civilization. Just as no race has been free from slavery 
at some stage of its upward march, so none has been without 
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the touch and taint of polygamy, at least, for its hereditary 
ruling class—if it has one—a taint which in the royal caste of 
Europe has not in all instances wholly disappeared, in some 
one of its modifications even in this century. Exactly as 
primitive man in his early and unfette:ed stages shows a 
tendency towards monogamy, so it is the general rule of 
history that as civilization brings an increasing freedom of 
choice and growing individual rights, monogamy begins to 
appear. As in China, the one complete legal and socially 
recognized marriage is the union of one man and one woman, 
though, as in China, this is often modified by an almost 
universal concubinage, wherever means permit. Even in 
polygamous countries, any personal acquaintance with the 
actual life of the family will lay bare the tendency in the head 
of a harem to establish individual and personal relations with 
some one woman, the monogamic idea asserting itself under 
a polygamous environment. Moslem law has deemed it 
necessary to meet this predisposition by stringent legislation, 
assuring to each wife her just share in the companionship of 
her spouse. The Koran itself suggests monogamy as the 
highest ideal. By the third century of the Faith, it was 
urged by the Mutazilah, the most advanced of Moslem 
schools. In India, where the spread of Mohammedanism is 
more rapid than that of any other faith, the custom has 
grown up of a pre-nuptial contract pledging the husband to 
contract no second marriage during the existence of the first. 
Economic and social causes tend in all Moslem countries to 
limit polygamy, though with a differing degree, least apparent 
in lands near the Negro race. Like all else, therefore, 
Chinese and Mohammedan civilization, one the most persistent 
and the other the most efficient of Asiatic cultures, show that 
same tendency towards first the recognition, next the practice, 
and lastly, the enforcement of monogamy which at each stage 
marks the progress of the race. 

European monogamy by a wide popular theory rests on the 
good habits of our Germanic ancestors, who owe to Tacitus 
a reputation they could never have created alone. They 
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undoubtedly shared in a larger degree than most races, at the 
same stage, the universal movement towards monogamy. 
Even Tacitus observed that their princes lacked this restraint. 
Reformers condoned what the Roman historian had earlier 
recorded. It is a fairer statement that the monogamy of 
Europe rests on the ethics of the Jew and the law of Rome, 
The Greek to the very day of Euripides was still polygamous, 
though tending to monogamy. The Semite, taken as a 
whole, has been polygamous. It is a far fetched hypothesis 
without an atom of evidence which finds the cause of the 
monogamy of the Aryan in the contracts necessary to the 
Westward march.* The Mediterranean peoples, like most 
others as they grew in civilization, grew toward the union of 
one man and one woman. This aspiration was enshrined in 
the verse of Homer, centuries before it appeared in Greek law. 

' —The Jew to this day remains in some lands polygamous. 
Mohammed borrowed his restriction of legal wives to four, as 
he did almost all else in his practice, from the Talmudic Jew, 
whose teaching in this, as in much else, offers any possible 
citation.f After long travail and approach to the higher, the 
teachings of Jesus at length asserted the imperative ethical 
claim of monogamy, and touched it with the emotion of a 
personal union, ‘and they twain shall be one flesh.” What 
Christianity did in Ethics, Rome did in Law. Nor is it the 
least of the pleas for personal loyalty and purity in the 
marriage state and for its legal sanction and enforcement, that 
we owe one to the race and the Man which have taught the 
world righteousness and the other to the rule and the code 
which have taught the world law. 

This twin descent from the world-fountains of morality and 
of law, which welled at Jerusalem and at Rome, are most 
completely blended in effective legislation and personal 
observance in the law and in the practice, the code and the 


*R. v. Ihering. ‘‘ Evolution of the Aryan,’’ 1897, p. 334. 

+ ‘‘A man may marry many wives, for Rabba saith it is lawful so to do, if he 
can provide for them. Nevertheless, the wise men have given good advice, that 
a man should not marry more than four wives.’’ Arbah Turim, Ev. Hazaer, 1. 
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conduct, of the English speaking races.* Their code is 
stringent beyond any other in enforcing personal purity and 
treating with an even justice the conduct of each party to this 
great contract. In a subject which in the nature of things ad- 
mits of no exact record of the personal virtue of women, or 
the lawless infidelity of men, illegitimacy? offers the fairest test 
of the general acceptance and practice of monogamy, and, parts 
of Scotland excepted, England, the United States and the 
English colonies show a lower proportion of such births than 
any other civilized lands. Maxim by maxim and rescript by 
rescript, Roman law built up the equal rights and obligations 
of the monogamic married state, which freed from the obli- 
gations of religion and treated as a civil contract, grew 
generation by generation more distinct in its requirements, its 
observance and its legal enforcement. The just and even- 
handed obligation of both sexes to practice a mutual loyalty, 
as binding on the man as on the woman, which Aristotle first 
enunciated, and which Seneca echoed, Ulpian reduced to a 
legal maxim and Antoninus Pius entorced by a decision refus- 
ing redress to an erring husband who sought it of a wife as 
errant. ‘It were iniquitous,” ran the imperial decision, “that 
a husband should exact from his wife a fidelity he does not 
display,’—a principle to-day guiding by direct descent from 
the courts of Rome, through the civil and canon law, the 
practice of our own courts. 

The form in which monogamy and its attendant enactments 
and penalties lies embedded in English common law is itself a 
sufficient proof that the theory of an exclusive Teutonic 
ancestry and origin must be abandoned. The English mar- 
riage law is not English, but Roman and ecclesiastical. It 
is based on the canon law, and this in its turn is a child of 





*«* The common lawyers, who indeed have borrowed, especially in ancient 
times, almost all their notions of the legitimacy of marriage from the canon and 
civil laws.”” Blackstone, I: 434. 

t Albert Leffingwell, ‘‘Illegitimacy,’’ 1892, gives the most accessible sum. 
mary of facts on this issue, though one open to much criticism in the conclusions 


drawn, 
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the union between Christian ethics, ecclesiastical practice and 
Roman jurisprudence. Our concepts of Roman life are so 
exclusively drawn from the flagitious life of the few and the 
license of the many, that popular intelligence has never 
grasped the moral achievement of Rome as the decisions of 
Pretor and Princeps for three centuries before the imperial 
acceptance of Christianity raised the general level of ethical 
practice to a level from which the new Faith, corrupted by 
power, too often declined. Steadily, the definition of Modes- 
tinus, one of the last of the greater jurists of the Empire, 
‘that marriage is the union of a man and a woman in a 
fellowship for life in ali rights, human and divine,” grew to be 
the guide both of marriage as a sacrament and of marriage 
as a civil contract. 

This august descent of the monogamic ideal—born of the 
union of the highest ethics and the most just law the human 
race has known, sown in the fruitful soil of the foremost of 
the Germanic stock—to minds touched with the new ethical 
obligation, born of evolution, may well exceed in its categori- 
cal imperative any command transmitted by the mere mouths 
of men./ But there still remains open the suggestion born of 
the flux of passing institutions, that monogany is itself but an 
incident in the progress and development of sexual relations 
which may, as other times come, breed other manners, meth- 
ods and unions more flexible, less strenuous and less perma- 
nent.* / The proposition that monogamy, like polygamy, is a 
phase in the development of the relation of the sexes, which 
will see its day and disappear, is widely held, and a vague 
general impression that the relation of the sexes needs recast- 
ing on a basis which will call for less self-restraint in man 
and less self-sacrifice in woman is still more widely diffused. 
Where one person of the philosophic and radical tempera- 
ment has perceived the difficulties, tested the logic and pro- 
posed a new solution for the difficulties of the present situa- 
tion, a very large number from observation or by experience 





*Ch. Letourneau, 1891, ‘‘ Evolution of Marriage,”’ p. 357. 
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have come to feel that monogamic marriage in its present 
development runs counter to the passions of one sex and the 
aspirations of the other! The union of the sexes for a ro- 
mantic attachment, careless either of the present of society or 
of the future of children, however it may run counter to con- 
ventional ethics, is, at least, logical and consistent. For 
natures in which the sense of beauty is strong and the sense 
of morals weak, to which the action, emotion, outgo and 
creative instinct of the individual appeal with more force and 
effect than the responsibilities, the acquired instincts and the 
stored forces and momentum of society, taken as a whole— 
which have, in short, the artistic temperament—the claim of 
romantic attachments is often irresistible, asthe biography of 
genius has but too frequently recorded.. An American uni- 
versity professor has gravely argued that powers sufficiently 
great justify their use in romantic attachments for the creation 
of literary situations and material valuable to others.* The 
complementary view that the permanent monogamic union 
should be reserved for the transmission of property and hon- 
orable descent necessary to society, while more fugitive 
attachments satisfied the romantic attachments of the indi- 
vidual, developed at Rome in the distinction between the sacred 
and early indissoluble marriage, confarreatio and the other 
two forms of usus and coemptio. Japanese society has a not 
unlike view. The Shiite Moslem has developed the same 
difference between the Shari‘ah marriage and the Mutah or 
contract union for a definite term. The society of Latin coun- 
tries tends to this differencing, and if a distinction comes to be 
sharply drawn in this country between unions which the law 
recognizes and those which the church consecrates, another 
century will see here this differentiation in the mongamic 
union. Analagous to this antinomy, between the claims of 





|* «* The domestic type of man who lives to propagate and to extract a fair 
amount of comfort out of life is so frequent that we need waste no regret because 
Goethe did not add to their number. * * * The world would, in that case, have 
been the loser.’?’ H.H. Bojesen. ‘‘ Essays on German Literature.’’ 1892. 


p. 161. 
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society and the individual union of men and women, is the 
antinomy of sex which in all countries has given a laxity to 
men denied to women in the relations of life before, during, and 
after marriage. In principle, the sexes are under like ethical 
responsibilities. In the sexual practice of all lands hitherto 
they are not. |The personal observance of monogamy might 
not unfairly be defined as a compromise between the tendency 
of man to fugitive and of woman to permanent alliances, just 
as in another view the social safeguards of the relation vibrate 
between the promptings of the individual and the demands of 
society. Under any of the various modifications of monog- 
amy, as by concubinage, prostitution, secondary alliances or 
easy divorce, these antinomies receive a various solution and 
compromise. A modified monogamy of this character, and 
it is one which is known, recognized and accepted by all civil- 
ized lands, can be maintained with no great strain on the self- 
control of the individual.{ For the hardness of your hearts, 
all law from the Mosaic code on, has made its compromise at 
this point. The only code without a compromise is the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. To the pure and indissoluble union 
there prescribed, Roman law added the equal rights and claim 
of both sexes, and medizval and modern life superadded a 
romantic and absorbing love as the only justification in the 
present or hope for the future of this communion of united 
souls. 

After establishing the general tendency in history and 
society towards the permanent union of one man and one 
woman, its social and physical necessity and its mastering 
claim as the product of the morals and the law of the Jew 
and the Roman, the personal and penetrating issue still faces 
us whether that daily practice of ethics, which in the end 
determines the survival of conflicting theory, is to rest satis- 
fied with some new differentiation of the marriage function, 
continue some one of the various compromises already detailed , 
or rise in the general observance to the high ideal which gives 
the lofty morality of the New Testament the stern support 
of law and the absorbing joy of romantic love expressed in 
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lifelong devotion. Put in another form, this issue is whether 
the morals of men or the morals of women shall determine 
the sexual idea of humanity in that final redemption from the 
brute to which all look, hope and aspire, be their creed what 
it may./ 

Foremost in divining on which side of this broad and clearly 
defined watershed the stream of the tendency in morals shall 
flow,/there fronts us the broad and significant fact that thus 
far in the development of the race the morals of woman 
have won. It is her moral seed, born in weakness and 
suckled in hope, which has set its heel on the serpent’s head. 
The peace of the family, whose practice woman began, grows 
to the peace of the State. Her ethic of industry, of thrift, of 
prevision and provision, of self-sacrifice, of the disuse of arms, 
of a trust in the general ward rather than in individual guard, 
—these all prefigure the unarmed industrious peaceful life, 
which has become the ethical life of to-day. The mere mus- 
tard seed of ethical practice! which the protection of man 
enabled her to plant, has grown and spread until all birds of 
good omen for the State, the family and the individual rest 
and find comfort in its boughs. Dress was first hers and hers 
personal modesty. All the virtues which difference civilized 
from savage life were hers before they were practiced by man, 
and the pages of travel and exploration are sown thick with 
the higher moral life of women compared with men of like 
development. The experience of the race and the observa- 
tion of many lands unite to establish the conclusion that what 
in a less developed stage is the ethical practice of women, in a 
more developed period will become the accepted ethical prac- 
tice of men./ 

/ This general drift and sweeping curve, whose rising 
ordinates mark the advancing ethics of the race in matters of 
sex, has gone far enough to furnish the data for its farther 
calculation. It is not haphazard or by a careless march that 
“true allegiance, faith and love” have grown between true 
men and women. A clear succession appears in the advance. 


In that intermediate and more or less promiscuous period 
Vol. X.—No., 2 12 
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which succeeded a careless and preceded a careful monogamy, 
the first sign of sexual virtue is in the limit placed on the free 
license of women. Limited first to the tribe or family, the 
limit is more sharply drawn under polygamy by requiring the 
restraint—it can scarcely yet be called chastity—of a group 
of women to one man. Long after this is reached, the 
behavior of the woman before marriage is little regarded, and 
when marriage ceases by death various family claims exist on 
her person, often of a fugitive nature. The restraint of the 
woman during the marriage state once established, there early 
succeeds, first under polygamy and later as monogamy fol- 
lows in a reversion to an earlier practice, restraint on the 
woman before marriage, and the chastity of the virgin precedes 
the virtue of the woman. Feminine virtue in the married 
relation is in due season inexorably succeeded under the law 
of ethical development by the claim on the part of the woman 
that the man shall preserve towards her ‘“‘ the unity and mar- 
ried calm ” which he has required of her. 

Neither law nor practice are quick to grant this. Our own 
American law long stood nobly alone in granting to a wife 
the same remedy for casual infidelity which it placed in the 
hands of the husband. English law and the law of every 
Continental State still disgracefully halts behind our own at 
this point. None the less, public opinion and the influence of 
Christianity have worked together to establish the moral 
claim of the woman to be set in man’s equal love in the nup- 
tial league. Visibly the demand for this has grown. Our 
own law but registers public opinion, and the American wife 
is justly known for exacting an unbroken allegiance which 
her civilized sisters in England and on the Continent less 
rigorously demand and whose breach they less vigorously 
resent. Everyone is perfectly well aware that the advance of 
women in education, in separate property rights, and in a 
general independence, has led them to exact more strongly 
with every decade the same faith from men during marriage 
which an immemorial practice has required of women. This 
is not yet fully established. Social convention visits the 


, 
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infidelities of the wife with a special penalty, but in spite of 
the physical reasons which render this natural and inevitable, 
which it were idle to gloss or omit in any consideration of the 
respective ethical claim on the two sexes,|it is still clear that 
the growing tendency is towards requiring of a man after 
marriage the same reserve and restraint which is required of a 
woman. Our law already makes no distinction. The pro- 
gress of the past century needs but to continue unbroken to 
establish in marriage the same moral restraint for the hus- 
band as already exists for the wife in public opinion and 
by social convention. 

But it is plain that this extension to man of the ethica} 
ideal and practice after marriage, already long practiced by 
woman, cannot stop at this point. The march and progress 
which has so long made female sexual restraint in one stage 
the measure of male sexual restraint in the next will 
continue. | Precisely as woman began with a recognition of 
sexual loyalty only during marriage and succeeded this 
ethical crown of her mature years with the ‘“ maiden splen- 
dors” of her life, so when the personal fealty of men in mar- 
riage once comes to be of unbroken acceptance in practice, 
as it already is in theory, this step is logically certain to be 
followed by the same demand for purity before marriage, which 
has marked the emergence of woman from an earlier license. 

Nor are there lacking all about signs of this change. Iam 
arguing no moral claim of a theocratic code, however binding 
I may myself believe it. I am but recording the anthropo- 
logical facts of the community of which we are a part. We 
are all aware of the increased public agitation on this subject. 
No one awake to the trend of feminine opinion but is aware 
of a new and sounder demand among educated young women 
for a continence in the future husband which shall match their 
own innocence. If this were a spasmodic and sporadic utter- 
ance, or a passing desire, it would be but a mere frothing 
eddy, signifying nothing, but when it falls precisely in line 
with the long succession of sexual morality in many lands 
and through many generations, in all of which the earlier 
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restraint of women has been succeeded by a later like restraint 
for men, we are bound to believe that we are observing the 
slow but unerring development of this curve, distant in its 
origin but distinct in its progress, which steadily points to 
a day in which the full ethical claims of the monogamic ideal 
shall be impartially required of both sexes before as well as 
after marriage. In the two great systems which have dealt 
with this issue, the civil law has always leaned towards a 
freer divorce and the canon law towards an indissoluble union. 
In all Christian lands, this conflict exists between the restraint 
which the church seeks to impose and the freedom which the 
law tends to grant. A balance between these opposing ten- 
dencies can only come as the development of morals bring 
both sexes under this even parity of obligation to which the 
larger changes of the past point in the progress already 
apparent and just outlined. 

The history, the development, the laws and the institutions 
of man at his highest and best converge upon this conclusion, 
which dignifies the long struggle with lust, sees in it not a 
blind submission to a command from without, but instead a 


steady and inevitable growth in ethical perception from within, 
as man in freedom followed his free and appointed path to 
light and to love. 


‘** Free love, so bound, were freest,’ said the King.”’ 


In those hours, which early or late come to all and from 
which none are wholly free, in a world sown with the tempta- 
tions and the weakness of sex, there is no such trumpet call 
to ingenuous and anxious youth as that which summons 
them to the preservation of this long and hardly won inherit- 
ance of personal purity. Heritors of the blended fruit of Chris- 
tian morals and Roman law, expounded by Anglo-Saxon 
courts and cherished in the English speaking home, this trust 
of the sensual emancipation of the race is committed anew, a 
fresh charge, to the youth of each generation and to the con- 
science of each individual. | Each in brief turn has the sol- 
emn privilege in the nascent hours and hot pulse of young 
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years of deciding whether this high standard shall decline or 
this long assault be carried forward up the slope of pure 
desire. Nor is it to be thought of that this brave host of 
English speaking men and women, who have so long moved 
forward, ‘‘ high above the ground their march,” carrying this 
precious and life-giving advance from stage to stage, shall in 
our day decline and dissolve into a rabble rout and rude, 


blown about with every wind of lust. 
TALcoTT WILLIAMS. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


THE ETHICS OF OPINION-MAKING. 


IF one may judge from his own sensations, an unusually 
strong interest must have been aroused in some students of 
ethics by the title of Professor Fowler’s lecture in the April 
number of this JouRNAL. The “ ethics of intellectual life and 
work”’ is a theme of such prime importance, yet still so little 
handled on systematic lines, that to see it competently raised 


is to become at once more hopeful of something like a new 
departure in philosophy. And the eminently practical and 
judicial survey of the ground by Professor Fowler leaves the 
hope so well grounded as to make further discussion, one 
hopes, a matter of course. As having spent some thought on 
the problem, I venture to offer a contribution. 


I. 


One of the most striking of Professor Fowler’s remarks is 
his proposition that the concern to get at truth for truth’s 
sake appears to have been more common in ancient than in 
modern times, with its addendum that “the declension in this 
particular intellectual virtue, the love of truth, is largely due 
to the repressive influences of the Christian Church.” This 
injurious influence of ‘‘ ecclesiasticism ” he traces historically, 
noting that Protestantism, as such, has counted for little in 
modifying it. I am conscious, for the moment at least, of 
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freedom from bias in suggesting some modifications of a state- 
ment to which in large part I habitually subscribe, and for 
which Professor Fowler's authority will secure a much needed 
attention. Two questions arise: 1. What is special in the 
anti-veridical influence of Christian ecclesiasticism? 2. Can 
it be maintained that where Christian eeclesiasticism is directly 
impotent, modern thinking remains less concerned for truth- 
seeking than ancient. 

I would posit the issue by saying No to the second ques- 
tion. It can be shown, I believe, that ancient thinking, though 
beyond question more truth-seeking and veridical than most 
of the specifically Christian thought which has intervened, is 
surpassed in these qualities by modern thought; that, in short, 
the Greek ethic of the intellectual life was relatively undevel- 
oped. What happened under Christian ecclesiasticism was, 
after all, but a worsening of the anti-veridical action of relig- 
ious and political sentiment already traceable. Not only in 
the positive prosecution of a series of heretics in pre-Alexan- 
drian Athens, but in the essentially ‘‘ ecclesiastic’’ tone in 
which Plato in the ‘“‘ Laws” denounces scientific views of the 
nature of the heavenly bodies; and yet again in the fashion 
in which Cicero, in the ‘‘ De Natura Deorum,” sets a principle 
of social expediency above that of truth-seeking, do we meet 
the spirit with which Christian eeclesiasticism has become so 
unhappily identified. The same tendency, again, is patent in 
Judaism and Islam. And that the Judaic, Moslem, and Chris- 
tian systems have been so much more repressive of truth- 
seeking than the Pagan is due, probably, not wholly or essen- 
tially to the existence of their priestly organizations, but pri- 
marily to their common position as resting on Sacred Books. 

If this view be right, the point is of some importance in an 
outline of the problem of intellectual ethic. The hindrances 
to ideally right practice in mental life and in conduct are sub- 
stantially the same,—tendency to the blind gratification of 
bias, and the prosecution of outside self-interest. In the 
nature of things, Sacred Books will tend to represent both 
tendencies. Where they are not begun in the interest of a 
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priestly system, but represent an ethical impulse, they can still 
be made instrumental to such interest. Thus the use of 
writing, which in every way complicated early moral and in- 
tellectual life, involved in matters religious as in commerce 
new possibilities of fraud, though tending in the main to 
further truth and justice. When the quasi-sacred document 
was seen to be a power, there was a great stimulus to forgery 
and interpolation.* Such a tendency, communicated from 
Judaism to Christianity, produced in the earlier centuries 
quite an epidemic of headlong forgery. 

Concerning such practice, it is common to urge that the 
ancient consciousness could not see it in the modern light. 
But while that claim is psychologically important, and while 
it is very clear that of old even more clearly than to-day 
certain forms of technical fraud were relatively innocent, it is 
to be noted how the practice of the Church itself showed that 
normal reciprocity involved a resentment of the serious forms. 
To say that forgeries are strongly and generally resented is to 
say that they are acts of deviation from the current standard ; 
and such resentment was rapidly developed in the Church. 
Thus the normal clash of interests secured an intellectual 
ethic (as it had done a social or commercial), to the extent of 
making the official texts rank as conventionally inviolable. 
They had become sacrosanct objects, analogous to temples 
and idols ; and in this creation of sanctity for written dicta lay 
the unfortunate basis for the priestly repression of truth- 
seeking, in Christendom as in Islam. To reject a document 
or a dogma was on all fours, to the average sense, with out- 
raging a sacred place or statue; and if Plato could be hotly 
indignant over the denial of the personality and divinity of the 
sun, smaller minds could be still more wroth with the nega- 
tion of any thought or saying that for them had become 
sacred. 





* The principle is so obvious as perhaps to justify more suspicion than has yet 
been avowed as to the authorship of a good deal of the Koran, though the rela- 
tive simplicity of early Islam counts the other way. 
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Another aspect of the case is the contrast between the nor- 
mal pagan tolerance of difference of creed, as distince from 
derision of the believer’s own creed, and the intolerance of 
Judaism, Christianity, and (in a measure) Islam. It might not 
unplausibly be argued, on behalf of the intolerant creeds, that 
their intolerance at least implied a keener concern about truth 
than underlay the attitude of the ordinary pagan. The true 
explanation, however, probably lies primarily in the documen- 
tary factor, the element of sacred books ; secondarily, in the 
fact that the intolerant creeds all grew up in communities 
where political activity had ceased to be possible to the ma- 
jority; and proximately in the economic interest of the 
priesthood concerned. In the Roman Empire, in particular, 
religions of the type of Christianity were the one serious 
general interest left to the multitude ; hence their absorption 
in creed, with the same kind of passion as men formerly gave 
to normal war and political faction; and when Christianity 
became the State religion, the shibboleths of the sects became 
the war-cries of strifes psychologically on a level with the 
Blue and Green factions in the circus. Thus social degenera- 
tion primed ecclesiastical dogmatism; for, given such a 
populace, ecclesiastical organization was no less clearly the 
one alternative to furious anarchy on the theological ground 
than was despotism on the political. For the rest, the clergy 
found abundant justification in the sacred books themselves. 
Putting aside, here, the question of difference of source for 
the various Gospel doctrines, we must note the effect of such 
texts as Matt. x. 15; xi. 22,27; John vi. 53; viii. 44; x. 8, 
passages presumably inspired at an early date by the ecclesi- 
astical interest, as well as by the passionate bias set up when 
creed became for most men the one field for social self-asser- 
tion. 

Professor Fowler’s generalization, then, is not to be set aside, 
but is properly to be extended, I think, to the point of noting 
that ecclesiasticism grew from roots lying deep in the ancient 
world. We have but to read Cicero’s dialogues of Stoic and 
Epicurean and Academic to realize how, when political exer- 
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cise for the spirit of faction was being curtailed to the min- 
imum, men spontaneously tended to become factions for the 
creed of their bias or their chance schooling ; and how the 
typical priest, looking on, could either plead the political 
necessity of a fixed official creed, or find in the spectacle a 
special stimulus to the imposition of his own rule. St. 
Augustine, the great formulator of the principles of ecclesi- 
asticism and intolerance, stands for both factors, at a time 
when, the cultured philosophic sects having given place to the 
uncultured sects of popular Christianity, the strife had grown 
proportionately passionate and insoluble. But it is clear that 
an intellectual ethic was far to seek, even as between the con- 
flicting philosophies of the pre-Christian period. The lack of 
due concern for truth in our own day is only the old trouble 
over again; and, however far be the general practice from 
reaching the ideal standard, it will be found that the nature 
and pressure of the trouble, the need for a discipline of the 
will or the passions in matters of opinion, has been oftener 
and more clearly formulated in modern times than in ancient. 

Beyond this qualification, the greater part of Professor 
Fowler’s address admits of little demur. Its protests against 
coercion and against bribery of belief, against desertion from 
the battle-field of opinion, against neglect of due study before 
choosing sides, against undue confidence, against dissimula- 
tion, are parts of an almost unquestionable code. It is hardly 
so, however, with his perplexing reservations as to the treat- 
ment of “ persons on a lower level of education,” reservations 
which he follows up with a tribute of praise to teachers who 
as a rule have not acted on such a principle. To leave the 
matter in that state is to unsettle afresh all the points previ- 
ously decided, since the very principle indicated may be and 
has been pleaded as a ground for coercing and bribing opinion, 
evading difficulties, and dissembling in writing as well as in 
talk. Dr. Fowler expressly censures Hume for leaving it 
often in doubt whether he is serious or ironical. But if the 
charge were strictly accurate—which I do not think it is— 
Hume could of all men most plausibly claim to be within the 
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license Dr. Fowler has proffered. He might argue that he 
had to guard against making things too plain for “‘ persons on 
a lower level of education”’; and he could further plead that 
the constant menace to outspoken heresy in his day, and to 
himself in particular, forced a certain strategy on heretics. 
All things considered, this very tendeney to economize truth 
on the score that its free circulation may unsettle persons ona 
lower level of education, would seem to be itself one of the 
phenomena to be narrowly scrutinized in forming an intel- 
lectual ethic. If we agree that the hindrances to all right 
ethic are, broadly, objective self-interest and the gratification 
of bias, every restrainst put upon the veridical principle is 
open to suspicion as possibly representing, however uncon- 
sciously as regards a given teacher, one of these forces. 

It is clear, however, that whatever rules we may fix for the 
process of disclosing opinion, the first difficulties of intellec- 
tual ethic are subjective, and concern the fashion in which we 
decide as to what is true. It is well, then, briefly to note his- 
torical developments in that connection. 


II, 


An introspetive consciousness of liability to the pressure 
of passion in matters of abstract opinion, as distinct from a 
mere charging of dishonesty on opponents, first emerges 
practically in Greek thought. To call an opponent stiff- 
necked in the Hebrew manner is, indeed, to recognize wilful- 
ness as a possible hindrance to the. perception of truth; but 
the notion does little for intellectual ethic until it opens men’s 
eyes to their own obstinacies. Such an ethic, if ever born, is 
the child either of free debate or of much patient brooding. 
It is half delivered in early Eastern speculation as to the 
illusoriness of sense and the tyranny of desire, but for the 
Western “‘ dispensation” it emerges in the discussions of the 
Greeks. Without dwelling on the earlier forms of the per- 
ception in the fragments of Herakleitos, and on the partial 
implications of it in portions of the Socratic dialectic in Plato, 
—for it can hardly be said that Socrates, at his best, is there 
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made to affirm it fully, and he is often enough far from it,— 
we may note how the need and the nature of the required dis- 
cipline are put by Aristotle in the “‘ De Ccelo’”’: 

‘It is, indeed, a habit with all of us to conduct our inquiries not with refer- 
ence to the problem itself, but with reference to our special opponents. If we 
have no opponent, but are conducting our investigations alone, we pursue them 
as far as that point where we can make no further objections to ourselves. 
Whoever, therefore, intends to investigate completely must take care to make 
objections to himself upon all the points of objection which really belong to the 
subject, and this he can only do after having thoroughly surveyed all the differ- 
ences of opinion and doctrine’’ (ii., c. 13. 3 9, Grote’s trans. ). 

The context is instructive. Aristotle deals with the fantasies 
of Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and Demokritos as to the form 
and fixity of the earth, and with the Pythagorean and Platonic 
theories of its motion ; and then proceeds (c. 14) to give his 
own opinion, to the effect that “ if the Earth be carried round, 
whether in the centre or part from the centre, such motion 
must necessarily be violent and contra-natural ;” which propo- 
sition, with others thereto appertaining, he goes about to 
demonstrate. Still, he must be admitted to have conducted 
his argument with fewer signs of foregone opinion than are 
presented by the theories of most of his predecessors ; and it 
is noteworthy that, on a basis of geographical observation, he 
ends with the conclusion ‘‘ that the body of the Earth is not 
only of spherical form, but also not large compared with the 
magnitude of the other Stars.” It was probably this general 
superiority in point of ostensible open-mindedness that won 
Aristotle his large later following among alien schools, Arab 
and Christian ; even as it was the aptitude of Platonism, on 
the other hand, to special uses, that primed the Platonic 
revival of the Renaissance. 

In any case, save for the professed Pyrrhonists, who stand 
rather for a general and half-wilful revolt against all convic- 
tion as such than for a truly dispassionate discipline of opin- 
ion, it would be hard to find such another formulation of an 
ethic of belief as that above cited, between Aristotle and the 
age of Bacon and Descartes. Anselm adumbrates it, but is 
hardly so near it in spirit as Marcus Aurelius. The passage 
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in the Gospels (Matt. xviii. 3), calling on listeners to ‘ be- 
come as little children,” is one of several that may conceiva- 
bly have at first had a significance very different from that 
later attached to them. It might be regarded as an appeal 
for that absolute intellectual considerateness which is the 
height of reciprocity, and might be construed: ‘ Let no fore- 
gone conclusion stand in the way of your acceptance of any 
doctrine ; be utterly open-minded.’”’ But there is no trace in 
ancient Christian history—not in Paul, not in Origen, not in 
Augustine—of obedience to it in that sense; for the Pauline 
“prove all things”’ is a castaway counsel of perfection. 

In no ancient writer, perhaps, is there a more emphatic put- 
ting of the ideal than in Bacon's demand in science for “‘ minds 
washed clean from opinions.’”"* This, the ground note of his 
teaching, may be said to mark the conscious beginning of the 
modern scientific era. The immediate stimulus, indeed, may 
very well have come from Montaigne ; but in his polemic the 
principle never fully delivers itself from the negative motive, 
and stands rather as an excuse for rejecting alike the dogma- 
tisms of Catholic and Protestant and the contrary confidence 
of the unbeliever, than for a discipline to the end of discover- 
ing new truth. Bacon himself, indeed, fails as a seeker, but 
rather for lack of the special gift of practical discovery than 
for lack of concern to be open-minded ; though he, too, un- 
consciously illustrates the truth of his own sayings about the 
“idols ’’ which are ‘‘ the deepest fallacies of the human mind.” 
As he puts it in the ‘Novum Organum” (B. i., Aph. 49), 
“the human understanding resembles not a dry light, but ad- 
mits a tincture of the willt and passions, which generate their 





* Preface to the “‘ Natural History,’’ trans. in Ellis and Spedding’s ed., v. 132, 
133. 

+ This view was, of course, implicit, and, indeed, explicit, in the ordinary 
theological feeling towards heresy ; and in the preface to the apologetic treatise 
of Philippe de Mornay, ‘‘ De la verité de la religion chrestienne’’ (1581), the 
reader is exhorted to bring to bear his wit rather than his will. ‘‘ For foredeem- 
ing and foresettled opinions do bring in bondage the reason of them that have 
best wits; whereas, notwithstanding, it belongeth not to the will to overrule the 
wit, but to the wit to guide the will.’’ (Eng. trans. by Sidney and Golding, 1587.) 
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own system accordingly, for a man always believes more 
readily that which he prefers.” This is the central trouble, 
the fons mali, with which an intellectual ethics has above all 
to deal. Taking Bacon himself as instance, we can readily 
discount his flattery of the King and his accommodations to 
the Church as sources of literary improbity : they are too ob- 
vious to need insisting on : it is the “ tincture of the will and 
passions,” the dislike to certain new theories, the determina- 
tion to make out Copernicus wrong, that most fatally illus- 
trate his own reiterated warning. Above all things he had 
impugned apriorism, whether Aristotelian or Platonic, logical 
or theological. It was his burden in the prelude to the “ In- 
stauratio”’ that ‘“‘as the mind, hastily and without choice, 
imbibes and treasures up the first notices of things, from 
whence all the rest proceed, errors must forever prevail ;’’ and 
he himself represents one of the most crushing of the proofs. 
Our practical problem is, where Bacon failed, shall the gener- 
ality succeed? Can the intellectual life in general ever be 
raised to the plane of which he fell short? 


III. 


In so far as a minority have ever since approached the ideal 
practice, Bacon must assuredly have some of the credit. It 
is impossible to doubt his influence in this regard on Des- 
cartes, whose “‘ Discourse on Method” is one of the classic 
documents of this branch of ethics. Never before had the 
duty of ‘‘washing the mind clean from opinions” been so 
implacably pressed as constituting the beginning and end of 
right thinking. And still Descartes exhibits quite as fully as 
Bacon the fatality of the “tincture of the will’’ and the “first 
notices of things.’’ Even the plan and method of the dis- 
course are almost certainly a strain on strict veracity. That 
a youth should from the start of his thinking have laid out 
his course with the rigor of vigilance Descartes describes 
would be hard to believe, even if he had himself thrown no 
doubt on the strict actuality of his narrative; but when he 
tells us that he has planned his book merely as a story (/is- 
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totre), “or, if you prefer it so, as a fable,” it becomes fair to 
surmise that we are scanning rather an ideal construction than 
a faithful record of experience. 

But however this may be, the appeal of Descartes, like that 
of Bacon, must have incalculably influenced intellectual life. 
When we realize, as ingenuous minds of that day might, at 
once the direct and the indirect bearing of these admonitions, 
their explicit stipulation for a dismissal of all preconceptions 
and their implicit rejection of those very claims of theology 
to which both writers proposed to submit, we may doubt 
whether any more rousing intellectual experience has been 
undergone by any generation before or since. So far as we 
can now gather, the appeal was something vitally new, carry- 
ing with it the vibration of a new self-consciousness. Of 
course it did not wholly transform the intellectual life: the 
teachers themselves were but half-alive to the force of their 
message, and their immediate pupils hardly outwent them. 
Robert Boyle, for instance, in ‘“‘The Sceptical Chemist,” 
moved on Bacon’s impulse in physics, but in his theology 
remained as fixed in his ‘‘ foredeemings’’ as any ecclesiastic 
of his day. Yet the general influence of the new canon was 
immeasurably great. 

The first, and indeed almost the only, philosophic criticism 
of the demand of Bacon and Descartes for the rectification of 
“the will” in matters of opinion is the famous demurrer of 
Spinoza, on the ground of his special tenet that “the will”’ is 
misconceived as an entity capable of controlling either opinion 
or action. Belief, he insists, follows knowledge, and if men 
err it is from privation of the necessary knowledge, not from 
any arbitrary act of volition, the will being simply the judg- 
ment affirming conviction. Were it rejoined that two men 
with the same knowledge may form contrary opinions, 
Spinoza would doubtless have replied that the men differed in 
their powers of reception, and that each necessarily acted on 
his measure of cognition. The contention has every sign of 
being originally framed as a benevolent confutation of the 
malice of heresy-hunters, and for such practical purposes it 
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doubtless availed considerably. The charge of perversity of 
will was the normal reproach of the priest to the heretic ; and 
as the plea of Bacon and Descartes, however non-polemic, 
could serve as a turning of the doctrine to a contrary account, 
Spinoza might well have feared that on that footing no peace 
or progress was possible. Yet, as a philosophic criticism of 
the plea in hand, his teaching was astray, resting as it did, on 
a confusion of terms. 

What Bacon meant by “the will,” as the context shows, 
was not merely the faculty of choice, abstactly considered, 
but the element of desire or passion, necessarily recognized 
by Spinoza himself as swaying all men’s course. Either 
“knowledge” is to be understood as including the bias of 
habit and the temper of blind resistance to criticism, or it is 
not. If not, these palpable factors in opinion-making must 
be separately reckoned with. If yes,a man’s knowledge must 
be admitted to be vitally alterable by his simply becoming 
conscious that bias and temper have affected his reception of 
truth. Then an assertion that bias and temper (= “ will’’) 
may so avail, and an appeal to overrule them, are ways of 
communicating vital knowledge. And it is fairly to be charged 
ayainst Spinoza, as evincing the bias of the systemist, that he 
gave no recognition, in an express criticism,* to this practical 
concurrence of Bacon’s counsel with his own theory. The 
point may be put also in term of Spinoza’s own propositiont 
that ‘“‘An affection can neither be checked nor overruled save 
by the coercion of a contrary and stronger affection.” If 
Bacon’s proposition be not defensible, neither is this ; for how 
is a new affection to arise, on Spinoza’s other principle, save 
on a new knowledge? But when both propositions are al- 
lowed as equipollent, the case is clear enough. Given that the 
passion of ‘‘self-maintenance”’ in its primary exercise sets a 
man against a new doctrine because it perturbs his habit, the 
purer desire for truth may be aroused to control the other. 





* Letter to Oldenburg, Cor., Ep. ii. 
t ‘ Ethics,’ Part iv., Prop. 7. 
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And inasmuch as the rousing may be done by direct appeal, 
without the presentment of any other or “ external” consider- 
ation, Bacon’s appeal remains pertinent, whether or not we 
Say it is a revival of knowledge previously possessed. 

It may here be noted in passing, indeed, that if there be 
no potentiality of overruling the passion of resentment by the 
love of truth, the case is, in terms of Spinoza’s psychology, 
hopeless. Only such an one can be intellectually moralized ; 
and it is an anthropological! fact that such a set of the affections 
is far from universal. Not that there is any gulf fixed between 
incapacity and capacity for the effective rule of the higher 
affection over the lower; rather there is every grade, within 
the bounds of average sanity, of readiness to respond to the 
higher appeal ; and practically no one is absolutely and inva- 
riably responsive in the full receivable degree. Hence the 
immense importance of culture conditions, of right habit from 
childhood, of regular mental discipline. It is a commonplace 
that age brings with it an ataxy of the intellectual emotions ; 
that the pain of change is in the ratio of the duration and the 
vivacity of any habit of belief. At the same time, there are 
obviously constitutional diversities ; and where the passion for 
truth as such, apart from all considerations of social duty and 
convenience, is weak, there is little to be done. We have all 
met men who cared much for what they considered sociaj 
justice, and little or nothing for the truth of any opinions as 
apart from their direct or obvious effect on social action. An 
imperfect utilitarianism can be seen to encourage such a pro- 
cedure ; but it would seem to be strictly a result of the sheer 
absence of a certain intellectual appetite. In that case there 
seems to be no cure, any more than for a lack of color sense 
or a lack of ear for music. 

But inasmuch as many if not most of us are conscious of 
capacity to swerve from or to press towards a fair standard of 
unprejudice in given cases, it follows that there is room for a 
general raising of standards, at most levels of primary con- 
scientiousness. And in such a movement, it seems to some 
of us, lies the main hope for a solution of age-long contro- 
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versies, in which the first passion of resistance to new ideas 
inevitably generated some answering passion, in excess of the 
necessary indictment of the first. The balance of intellectual 
guilt, probably has always lain with the side of resistance to 
change; but seeing that no effort of innovation was ever 
wholly free from error, there can be no resort to the maxim, 
Que messteurs les assassins commencent. The sin on both 


sides, however it may vary in degree, is the same in kind ; and 
the reform, if there is to be any, must be pervasive. To that 
end it seems necessary to keep the express purpose of a moral 
and psychological scrutiny of the process of conviction always 
present in thought. 

If this be doubted, let the doubter consider and pronounce 
upon a certain gross contradiction in the ethical teaching of 
Kant, saying whether it is to be explained otherwise than in 
terms of the philosopher’s failure to criticise his bias as dis- 
tinct from the reasoning by which he justified it. On the old 
problem as to whether it is right to tell a lie to a would-be 
murderer by way of misleading him in his pursuit of his 
intended victim, Kant strenuously answers, No. If you tell 
what you believe to be the truth, he insists, you are blameless, 
whatever happens; whereas, should you, intending to lie, 
unknowingly tell the truth, and so really guide the murderer 
to his victim, you are guilty of the result.* This is quite 
intelligible as an extreme application of the a priori concep- 
tion of duty. But when he comes to an incomparably more 
real and pressing problem, that of the duty of a pastor who, 
like him, holds the popular creed to be immoral and incred- 
ible, Kant no less expressly authorizes the priest (as did 
Strauss, later) to yield to the popular demand for an untrue 
doctrine. In the Sacred Books, he argues, “contortions of 
meaning” have clearly “led to good and useful ends,” and 
are therefore permissible ; and in general the popular belief 


*Short essay of 1797, in reply to Constant, given by Rosenkranz as Appendix 
to Bd. vii., S. 295. Trans. by Abbott in same vol. with the ‘‘ Critique of Judg- 
ment.”’ 

Vol. X.—No. 2 13 
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(“‘ Faith Ecclesiastical’’) ‘cannot be neglected” because the 
populace are “ rootedly fixed” in their views, and ‘clamor 
for a revelation from God.” * The conflict is complete. In 
one case, though a life hangs in the balance, you are not to 
think of consequences at all, but to keep absolute truth; in 
the other, where there is no such excuse for equivocation, you 
are free to equivocate. Populus vult decipi, et dectpiatur. One 
would be glad to discover any valid explanation save the 
obvious one that the ideal has been idly applied to a remote 
and imaginary problem, which the moralist had no fear of 
meeting in action; while the principle of accommodation is 
allowed the moment he is in contact with a real issue of 
the every-day life of his educated readers and neighbors. 
Pressures of comfort and self-interest coming into play, the 
a priori moralist gingerly but effectually descends to the 
common ethic of convenience and self-interest. The 
“tincture of passion” has availed in both cases; for each 
deliverence convicts the other of arbitrariness. Whatever 
advance there has been in metaphysic, there has been little, 
thus far, in intellectual ethic since Bacon. 


IV. 


Since Kant, happily, the conditions have on the whole made 
for freedom, which always favors the individual bias ; and the 
scrutiny of the ethics of opinion-making has been carried to 
new lengths of self-consciousness. To take two voices for 
many, we have from John Mill and Clifford dicta which outgo 
Bacon and Descartes in their insistence on cleanness of heart 
for intellectual purposes. In the “ Liberty,” Mill puts the 
veto on persecution with new force in the argument that where 
a solitary man is punished by the rest for his opinion, “ If the 
opinion is right, they are deprived of the opportunity of ex- 
changing error for truth; if wrong, they lose, what is almost 
as great, the clearer perception and livelier impression of 
truth, produced by its collision with error ;” and on this basis 


* «* Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft,’’ Bd. iii., Apot. i., 
sect. 6. 
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he developes the notable suggestion that it might be well to 
have some express contrivance for making the difficulties of 
every opinion as present to the consciousness of learners as 
if they were pressed upon him by an eager and capable oppo- 
nent. ‘“ The fatal tendency of mankind to leave off thinking 
about a thing when it is no longer doubtful,” he epigram- 
atically declares, “is the cause of half their errors.” 

Here we are near the verge of antinomy ; and in the post- 
humous “ Three Essays,” Mill so far waives his claim as to 
incur the reproach of Clifford, inasmuch as he “ seemed to 
say that in regard to questions of great public importance we 
might encourage a hope in excess of the evidence (which 
would infallibly grow into a belief and defy evidence) if we 
found that life was made easier by it.” As if,” cries Clifford, 
‘we should not lose infinitely more by nourishing a tendency 
to falsehood than we could gain by the delusion of a pleasing 
fancy.”"* And Clifford proceeds in another essay to lay down 
the most stringent code of ethic for opinion-making yet 
framed. The challenging of it by Professor James, in his 
book on ‘‘ The Will to Believe,’’ brings us to the most modern 
aspect of our problem. 

It should be at once granted, I think, that Clifford’s way 
of putting things is at times excessive. Not only does he, in 
laying down his law of absolute non-belief without full in- 
quiry, overlook the psychological impossibility of utter non- 
belief on all issues one has not fully investigated ; not only 
does he seem to ignore the imperceptible transitions between 
a sense of plausability and an acquiescence, but he clearly 
demands of others a rigor of investigation which he has not 
practised. Like so many other physicists, he visibly accepts 
at times the deliverances of culture historians and even the 
current commonplaces of sectarian sociology without any 
sceptical scrutiny whatever. Thus we find him grafting his 
own hasty and untested surmise on an untested Protestant 
falsism, when he asserts that it was against the doctine of the 





* Lecture on ‘‘ Right and Wrong,”’’ 
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reference of right and wrong to the arbitrary will of God that 
“the Teutonic conscience protested at the Reformation.’’* 
He had never investigated and could not possibly substantiate 
this view, and on his own doctrine he should accordingly 
“have no time to believe it.’”’t+ The ideal is good, but its 
application should begin at home; and if we are to cultivate 
what Voltaire called “the insane project of being perfectly 
wise,”’ it is our own necks we should first venture, so to speak. 
As against Clifford’s allocution, taken literally and solemnly 
as an excommunication of the normal fashion of believing 
things, there is a certain common-sense force in the rather 
man-of-the-worldly retort of Professor James, that “our 
errors are surely not such awfully solemn things” as all that. 
What Clifford prescribes for the preservation of our intellectual 
honesty, ‘a very fanaticism of jealous care,” might conceiv- 
ably become, like any other fanaticism, a blinding sense of 


superiority. 
When, however, Professor James proceeds to develop his 
plea for a certain license of belief in the improbable, the 


essential rightness of Clifford’s aspiration becomes, I think, 
relatively clear enough. Professor James (1) sets out with a 
simple claim that some indemonstrable propositions are, for 
some of us, still worth brooding over (expressly excluding, 
for his special audience, the Catholic beliefs which Pascal 
proposed to build up by habit) ;{ (2) puts the case that some 
options to believe or not believe the indemonstrable may be 
highly “momentous ;’’§ (3) proceeds forgetfully to declare 
that every opinion (which must include the rejection of Ca- 
tholicism) should be open to constant revision ;|| then, after 
(4) protesting that “our errors are surely not such awfully 
solemn things,’’§ (5) taunts the Cliffordian school with being 
ready to risk loss of truth rather than chance of error** (which 





*** Right and Wrong,’’ in ‘‘ Lectures and Essays,’’ 2d ed., p. 335. 

t ‘‘ Ethics of Belief,’’ id., p. 347. 

t ‘‘ Will to Believe,’’ pp. 2, 6. ¢Id., pp. 3, 27. || Id., p. 14. 
q Id., p. 19. ** Id,, pp. II, 26. 
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amounts to saying “ risk one error rather than risk another 
error’’); and finally insists (6) that the first error may be 
unspeakably ‘‘ solemn,’”’ since he who ventures to believe 
may “triumph” enormously* at the judgment-day or there- 
abouts), while he who balked will by implication have a very 
bad time of it, having (7) ‘forfeited his sole chance in life of 
getting upon the winning side.’+ The professor solemnly 
suggests that ‘“‘God himself may draw vital strength and 
increase of very being from our fidelity.’’t{ While his whole 
argument thus avows fear of stupendous miscarriage in re- 
spect of omission or refusal to believe at a hazard, he pro- 
fesses to see an expression of intellectual fear in the refusal to 
believe without evidence, as if revolt from self-deception were 
timidity in contrast with the fear of Mrs. Browning’s avenging 
Deity waiting round the corner for the dying unbeliever. 
Under this main sequence of contradictions lie a series of 
others. In scientific questions, it is admitted, there is hardly 
ever any excuse for believing without evidence ; and even in 
human affairs in general, the need of acting is se/dom so 
urgent that a false belief to act on is better than no belief at 
all. Later, by way of supporting the (in this connection) 
paralogistic position that in matters of physical adventure 
confident audacity may be physical salvation, it is averred that 
such a case is one of “an zmmense class.’’|| And, to say 
nothing of the extensive paralogism of likening such a case 
to that of choosing to believe in any set of propositions con- 
cerning the government of the universe, we find inserted in 
the argument the complaint that science (generalzed as she) 
“has ceased to care for truth dy ztse/f at all. It is only truth 
as technically verified that interests her.’’§ Considering that 
even Professor James does not suggest that any proposition 
can become “science” before it is supposed to be verified, 
this implication that ‘‘ science” is become one-sided in not 
calling an unverified proposition ‘‘truth,” and that “she” 





* «Will to Believe,’’ pp. 27, 95, 96, 109. t Id., pp. 27, 109. 
tId., p. 61. ¢ Id., p. 20. || Id., p. 97. { Id., p. 21. 
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once did “care for”’ truths recognized as unverified, seems 
open to most of the epithets he casts at the “ positivists.” 

On the side of ordinary ethics, finally, Professor James of 
necessity repudiates the “‘subjectivism”’ which in cosmoso- 
phy he champions, and claims to be supporting morality by 
his doctrine, here repeated, that we may gradually will our- 
selves into a convinced belief of any moral or religious doc- 
trine*—the proposition which, as put by Pascal, he has inci- 
dentally denied. His correction would presumably be that 
in order to succeed we must want to believe. It would take 
too long to track the theorem to the end of its metaphysic 
tether, but it may suffice here to put the final dilemma in the 
present connection. Either the voluntary origin of the given 
belief, in the case put, is remembered, or it is not. If it be 
remembered, and no fresh evidence has supervened, then in the 
terms of the case there is no conviction in the acceptcd sense 
of the term, the would-be believer standing just where he did 
at the outset. If fresh evidence has supervened, that is the 
determinant. If, on the other hand, it is asserted that a given 
belief began by arbitrary choice, but that such beginning is 
not remembered by the believer, where is the evidence? To 
make the affirmation of oneself would be a “bull.” And 
how can we ever make it of another man? _ It would appear 
that Professor James has confused the true proposition that 
beliefs can de built up by mere habit with the false proposition 
that a man can of conscious choice set up the habit while 
believing or fearing that the given belief is baseless, and may 
so reach hallucination. Pascal hardly assumed that the 
alterative means was to be stupefaction. Professor James 
will not venture to such lengths, and so falls between the 
stools. And if, finally, his assertion were true, it would 
involve the corollary that if any man wished to cancel a moral 
conviction which hampered his appetites, he could do so in 
the same simple fashion. 

The argument, then, for the legitimation of belief in the 





* Compare the ‘‘ Principles of Psychology,’’ ii. 321, with the ‘ Will to Be- 
lieve,’’ p. 77. 
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unprovable at pleasure is so self-destructive, even in highly 
skilled hands, that it can hardly be reckoned a philosophic 
danger. No intelligence normally incapable of wilful sophis- 
try can well be led to it by Professor James’s argument, 
which is but an ingenuous avowal of a bias that at a certain 
point overrides the normal appetite for truth. People that 
way given will in general follow their bias with less scruple 
than is revealed in Professor James’s strenuous tissue of 
inconsequences. The danger to true thinking lies, as of old, 
in the commonplace bias that is (a2) unconscious of itself, or 
(4) easily constrains the weaker concern for loyalty to the 
rule of uncontaminate reason, or, (c) watchfully guards as far 
as may be against self-revelation; and the need is rather to 
turn the search-light on the bias itself than to labor over the 
confutation of its pretexts. 


Vv. 


The problem, the ideal, broadly speaking, is to develop, 
primarily among professed thinkers and secondarily among 
men and women in general, as regards all thinking on ques- 


tions of creed and conduct, cosmosophy and sociology, some 
measure of the temper now held to be imperative in science. 
Professor James eloquently puts for us the law thereof: 

‘¢ When one turns to the magnificent edifice of the physical sciences, and sees 
how it was reared; what thousands of disinterested moral lives of men lie buried 
among its mere foundations; what patience and postponement, what choking 
down of preference, what submission to the icy laws of outer fact are wrought 
into its very stones and mortar; how absolutely impersonal it stands in its vast 
augustness,—then how besotted and contemptible seems every little sentimentalist 
who comes blowing his voluntary smoke-wreaths, and pretending to decide 
things from out of his private dream !’’* 


This, doubtless, is even an over-generous account. Not 
one of all the contributors, perhaps, but sometimes loved his 
own error better than another man’s truth: the wind of pas- 
sion blows at times even in the plane of mathematics. Darwin 
himself had his prejudices. And as regards the appalling 
levity with which many ostensibly educated people will accept 





* <* Will to Believe,’’ p. 7. 
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the mere word of a fluent charlatan for a theory revolution- 
izing the whole treatment of disease, it has to be remembered 
that the appalling blunders of expert men of science give a 
spur to such credulity. 

But the great difference which here concerns us is that 
scientific thought, in the main, not only repudiates but 
escapes the “tincture of passion’”’ which is normal in the 
disputes of men over their views of the universe, of political 
and social duty, and of the creeds handed down to them. 
The great trouble is that concrete self-interest enters vitally 
into every one of these disputes, whereas in those of science 
it rarely does. In science we endow research, not any one 
doctrine ; hospitals and laboratories and observatories, not 
this or that theory of disease or physics. When endow- 
ment zs attached to a particular prescription of science, 
as in the case of vaccination, trouble speedily and 
significantly arises. Apart from that, it rarely happens 
that a man’s income is endangered by avowal of any 
scientific belief; and when the case arises the belief is apt 
to go by the board. But in the issues of human science, 
of public action, of current religion, self-interest interposes at 
every step. It is a commonplace that, for most men, social 
and political ethics take their cues from interests of property, 
from prejudices, from personal need ; and that not one partisan 
in a hundred tries to see the element of truth contained in the 
opposing doctrine. And the pressure of passion is here so 
ubiquitous and so vigorous that it seems fully as reasonable to 
doubt whether there will ever be a generally accepted political 
ethic as to hope for the attainment of any Utopia whatever. 
When, again, we reflect that an enormous revenue attaches to 
the maintenance of every popular religious creed, and that 
there is thus far not one historical instance of a creed so 
endowed being discarded or overthrown save by violence, we 
find ourselves face to face with factors of complication which 
practically never trouble the man of science. Broadly speak- 
ing, the ethic of the intellectual life is hardly purer to-day, 
when tried by the current maxims as to what it ought to be, 
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than was the ethic of social intercourse in the Dark Ages, 
tried by the abstract or Christian moralities then current. 
And though there are elements of amelioration, it seems 
perfectly likely that the process will be no quicker in the one 
case than it has been in the other. 

Howsoever that may be, it seems warrantable to say that 
no Utopia worth sighing for will ever be realized until the 
ethic of opinion-making is overhauled all round with some- 
thing of the austerity preached by Clifford, and with distinctly 
more vigilance than he practised. One of the first steps, I 
sometimes think, should be a writing of the history of phi- 
losophy afresh, to the end of noting the element and the 
quality of psychological or emotional bias in every leading 
thinker in turn,—the inherited habit, the degree of passion, 
the revolt against old dictation, the personal provocations, the 
financial and social interest. But there had need be few motes 
in the eye that seeks to make that survey. 


Joun M. RoBeErTSON. 
LONDON. 


THE ETHICS OF FORGIVENESS.* 


THE duty of forgiveness is a subject which obviously could 
not be thoroughly discussed without a previous investigation 
of the theory of punishment. The rationale of forgiveness 
must depend on the rationale of punishment. If I were to 
enter at any length upon such a discussion now, it would 
occupy all our time, and therefore I must be content with ex- 
plaining and assuming a certain position in that matter with- 
out much argument, and then going on to apply it to the 
perhaps more difficult, and certainly less hackneyed, topic to 
which the present paper is devoted.* 

This paper is written from the point of view of one who 
regards the retributive theory of punishment as irrational, 
immoral, and I may add wholly unchristian. The idea that 





* A paper read before the Martineau Society in Manchester College, Oxford, 
March 3, 1899. 
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punishment can be an end in itself apart from the effect 
which it is to produce upon some spiritual being is to my 
mind inconsistent with the very idea of rational morality. 
Nothing can be an end in itself except some state of a con- 
scious being, and to say that a state of conscious being is an 
end in itself is to say that it is good. The essence of punish- 
ment is the endurance of pain or some other evil. In spite of 
the high authorities that may be quoted for the contrary 
view, I venture, under the zgis of Plato and the many Chris- 
tian thinkers who have found his ideas on this subject in 
essential harmony with the Christian temper, to maintain that 
an evil cannot under any circumstances become a good ex- 
cept relatively—either positively as a means to some intrinsic 
good or évgapydxov ezdee medicinally, by way of remedy against 
some worse evil. If it be said that punishment is a good as 
a means to the vindication or the assertion or the avenging of 
the Moral Law, I should venture to ask how an abstract 
“ vindication” or ‘‘assertion”’ can be a good—how a mere 
event or occurrence in nature can be a good except in so far 
as it is the expression of some spiritual state or a means of 
produciug such a state. Even the Moral Law itself is not an 
end in itself, but only souls or wills recognizing and regulat- 
ing their action by the Moral Law. If it is said that ‘the 
avenging of the Moral Law is right because it is the expres- 
sion of the avenger’s indignation, that is an_ intelligible 
answer ; and I freely admit that the expression and cultiva- 
tion of indignation is one of the purposes of punishment, 
though this can be hardly regarded as an end in itself, but 
rather a means to an end,—the spiritual good of the man 
himself. But if punishment is to be justified on account of 
the good it does to the punisher, we have already gone some 
way towards the abandonment of the retributory theory in its 
ordinary form; and further a question arises as to the 
punisher’s right to inflict evil on another in order to cause 





* I have already dealt with the ‘‘ Theory of Punishment’’ in the pages of this 
JouRNAL (October, 1891). 
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good to himself. _He—the punisher—is no doubt an end in 
himself, and is justified in seeking his own good; but what 
right has he to ignore another’s good except as a means to 
some greater good of his own or of the society in which he 
lives? It will hardly be seriously contended that such and 
such a sentence of five years’ penal servitude is to be justified 
because the pain involved is outweighed by the spiritual good 
which Mr. Justice So-and-so may have secured to himself by 
passing it. It may be suggested that it is justified because it 
is the expression of the indignation of society ; that the sen- 
tence tends to promote in society a reverence for the law 
which the criminal has broken, or, again, that the punishment 
produces moral good in the offender. In either case we have 
now frankly abandoned the idea that punishment is an end in 
itself, and have adopted the view that it is a means to some 
good in society at large or to the criminal himself. It is true 
that the word “ deterrence’ hardly expresses adequately the 
fact that the good which punishment confers upon society is 
in part a spiritual good; that it tends not merely to deter 
men from committing crime, but to impress upon their minds 
the idea that crime is wrong,—something to be avoided and 
hated for its own sake. The word “reformation,” again, 
hardly does justice to the idea that it is good for the criminal 
to feel the indignation of society, to feel the external effects 
of his wrong-doing ; that that is itself a moral good in its 
way, one which it would be perhaps worth while (if we are to 
raise so abstract and unpractical a question) to promote, even 
if we knew that in this particular case it would not lead to 
that which is the ultimate object of punishment (so far as the 
criminal himself is concerned), the alteration of his will, the 
change of his character. It is at least good, as far as it goes, 
that the criminal should feel the external strength of the 
Moral Law, even if he cannot be made to feel or to respect 
its intrinsic authority. Both the ‘deterrent theory ”’ and the 
“reformatory theory’”’ are no doubt inadequate to express 
the whole truth about punishment. There is a side of punish- 
ment which might perhaps be best expressed by the term 
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“educational theory”; or, perhaps, all the aspects of punish- 
ment might be recognized at once by saying that the end of 
punishment is partly deterrent or utilitarian, and partly ethica/, 

It is sometimes supposed that the utilitarian view of punish- 
ment is inconsistent with a proper respect for human person- 
ality : it involves, we are told, the treatment of humanity as 
an end and not as a means. If by “utilitarian’’ theory is 
meant a view resting upon a hedonistic theory of ethics, I 
have nothing to say in its favor; if by “ utilitarian” is meant 
simply a view which treats punishment as a means to some 
good, spiritual or otherwise, of some conscious being, I 
should entirely deny the justice of the criticism. In the first 
place I should contend that in a sense it is quite right and 
inevitable that we should treat humanity as a means. When 
a servant is called upon to black the boots of his master, or a 
soldier to face death or disease in the service of his country, 
society is certainly treating humanity as a means: the men do 
these things not for their own sakes, but for the sake of other 
people. Kant himself never uttered anything so foolish as 
the maxim which indiscreet admirers are constantly putting 
into his mouth, that we should never treat humanity as a 
means: what he did say was that we should never treat 
humanity ovly as a means, but always a/so as anend. Whiten 
a man is punished in the interest of society, he is indeed 
treated as a means, but his right to be treated as an end is not 
thereby violated, if his good is treated as of equal importance 
with the end of other human beings. Social life would not 
be possible without the constant subordination of the claims 
of individuals to the like claims of a greater number of indi- 
viduals ; and there may be occasions when in punishing a 
criminal we have to think more of the good of society gener- 
ally than of the individual who is punished. Nc doubt it is a 
duty to think also of the good of the individual so far as that 
can be done consistently with justice to other individuals: it 
is obviously the duty of the state to endeavor to make its 
punishments as far as possible reformatory as well as deter- 
rent and educational to others. And how the reformatory 
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view of punishment can be accused of disrespect for human 
personality, because forsooth it uses a man’s animal organism 
or his lower psychical nature as a means to the good of his 
higher self, I connot profess to understand. The retributive 
view of punishment justifies the infliction of evil upon a living 
soul, even though it will do neither him nor any one else any 
good whatever. If it is to do anybody any good, punishment 
is not inflicted for the sake of retribution. It is the retribu- 
tive theory, to my mind, which shows a disrespect for human 
personality by proposing to sacrifice human life and human 
well-being to a lifeless fetich styled the Moral Law, which 
apparently, though unconscious, has a sense of dignity and 
demands the immolation of victims to avenge its injured 
amour propre. 

The real basis and stronghold of the theory which I am 
investigating is to be found in the undoubted psychological 
fact that the sense of indignation or resentment at wrong arises 
naturally and spontaneously in the human mind without any 
calculation of the personal or social benefits to be derived 
from gratifying it, and in the profound ethical conviction that 
for societies—though not always for individuals—it is morally 
good and healthy that this indignation should be encouraged 
and expressed. ‘‘ Revenge, my friends,” says Carlyle, “ re- 
venge and the natural hatred of scoundrels, and the ineradi- 
cable tendency to revancher oneself upon them, and pay them 
what they have merited; this is forevermore intrinsically a 
correct, and even a divine feeling in the mind of every man.” 
Such language I could cordially adopt, though with the pro- 
viso (of which more hereafter) that this feeling is not so divine 
as the love which the best men do succeed in feeling towards 
the worst, and that it must not be allowed to extinguish that 
higher feeling. The feeling of indignation is a natural and 
healthy one,—natural and healthy, we may add, in partial cor- 
rection of Carlyle, in proportion to its disinterestedness. It 
is one great purpose of the Criminal Law to give expression 
to this natural indignation against wrong. But law, in the 
discharge of its ideal function as vod¢ dvev zdfovs, seeks not 
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merely to express but to regulate, and to regulate with a view 
to an end. In the words of Sir James Stephen, ‘ the criminal 
law regulates, sanctions, and provides a legitimate satisfaction 
for the passion of revenge; the criminal law stands to the 
passion of revenge in much the same relation as marriage to 
the sexual appetite.”” And in both cases the ultimate end of 
the regulation is to be found in a certain ideal of social well- 
being. 

The mistake of the upholders of the retributive theory lies, 
as it seems to me, in representing a mere emotion or feeling— 
an emotion or feeling which in itself a good, an important 
element in every well-balanced character—for a judgment of 
the Moral Reason. The Moral Reason may often judge that 
the emotion should be freely indulged, though at other times 
it will no less emphatically pronounce that the most ele- 
mentary requirements of social order demand its partial or 
entire restraint. The real question is whether it is right to 
punish simply because we feel inclined to do so, to gratify a 
natural passion simply because it is there, or whether in this, 
as in the case of other spontaneous emotions or desires (in 
cluding the spontaneous impulses of affection and benevo- 
lence), we ought to regulate passion by reason, to act for an 
end, 2. ¢., for the promotion in ourselves and others of what- 
ever we take to be the ideal kind of human life. How the 
existence of an instinctive resentment against personal wrong, 
or in good men against wrong to others or moral depravity, 
can suspend the one all-comprehensive duty of love to men 
(including, of course, ourselves) is a question which will, per- 
haps offer no difficulties to those philosophical moralists 
whose ethical system seems to consist in the mixture of a 
little truculent Theology borrowed from primitive Judaism 
with a good deal pure paganism ; but which must, I think, be 
an embarrassing one to those Retributionists who profess any 
sympathy with Christian standards of Ethics. The most 
Christian of the Schoolmen (¢. g., Wycliffe) always main- 
tained that God’s punishments were, and man’s should be, 
the expression of love. 
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And this remark brings me to the proper subject of this 
paper. It is one of the great embarrassments of the retribu- 
tive theory that it is unable to give any consistent account of 
the duty of forgiveness and its relations to the duty of pun- 
ishment. It is seldom that one finds anybody so logical as 
to maintain that it is always a duty to punish, and never right 
to forgive, at least till the wrong-doing has been expiated by 
punishment,—a theory which runs counter to a strongly felt 
and widely diffused ethical sentiment and which makes the 
First Offenders’ Act a piece of immoral legislation. Others 
seem to have no answer to the difficulty but the admission : 
“Here are two inconsistent moral precepts: it is a duty to 
punish and a duty to forgive: it is impossible to lay down 
any general principle in the matter: you must do what you 
can in each case as it arises.” Such an answer may satisfy 
those who think that morality consists simply of a collection 
of isolated impulses, intuitions, or particular judgments, which 
Reason is incapable of reducing to any consistent or intel- 
ligible whole. It will hardly satisfy those who believe that 
our ethical judgments can be reduced to a system, and that 
the emergence of apparent ethical antinomies simply shows 
that we have not yet succeeded in getting to a really funda- 
mental ethical principle. The absence of internal contradic- 
tion, though by itself it will supply no adequate content for 
the Moral Law, we may surely venture (with Kant) to regard 
as a necessary condition of any law which can really claim to 
be moral. If the duty of punishment is to rest upon an @ 
priori deliverance of the moral consciousness which pro- 
nounces that, be the consequences what they may, sin must 
be punished, it is difficult to see how forgiveness ever can be 
lawful. If punishment is sometimes right and sometimes 
wrong, on what principle are we to distinguish between the 
two classes of cases? That is the problem to which, as it 
appears to me, no intelligible answer can be given on the 
retributive theory, but which is not insusceptible of a solution 
on the basis of the utilitarian or educational view. 

Among the very few moral philosophers who have bestowed 
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any serious attention upon this question of forgiveness is 
Bishop Butler. By him the duty of forgiveness is resolved 
into the duty of being “ affected towards the injurious person 
in the same way in which any good men uninterested in the 
case would be if they had the same just sense, which we have 
supposed the injured person to have, of the fault. After 
which there will yet remain real good-will towards the 
offender” (Sermon IX.). The duty amounts to this: “ that 
we should suppress that partial, that false self-love, which is 
the weakness of our nature ; that uneasiness and misery should 
not be produced without any good purpose to be served by 
it; and that we should not be affected towards persons differ- 
ently from what their nature and characters should require.” 
“ Resentment,” he says again, ‘‘is not inconsistent with 
good-will; for we often see both together in very high 
degrees; not only in parents towards their children, but in 
cases of friendship and dependence, where there is no natural 
relation. These contrary passions, though they may lessen, 
do not necessarily destroy each other.”’ 

The duty of resentment and the duty of forgiveness are 
thus reduced to particular applications of the general law of 
promoting social well-being. It is our duty to make our own 
personal resentment subordinate to the general good of 
society, just as it is a duty to subordinate good-will towards 
individuals to the interests of other individuals. In deter- 
mining whether we should resent or punish an injury (to our- 
selves or to others) or whether we should forgive, we should 
simply consider what is best for the interests alike of the in- 
dividual himself and of society at large, the offender’s good and 
the injured person’s interest alike being assigned its due, and no 
more than its due, importance. The distribution (so to speak) 
of punishment and of forgiveness will alike be guided by the 
general principle of benevolence or good-will to society in 
general, the duty of promoting the greatest good on the 
whole,—guided and controlled by the Benthamite principles 
of ‘‘ Equity,” which will be generally accepted in the modi- 
fied form, ‘‘ everybody’s good is of the same importance with 
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the like good of any other man.” And here I may add, once 
more, that in the social well-being or good I assign a para- 
mount place to moral well-being. 

It may also be observed incidentally that on this view of 
the duty of forgiveness as simply a particular manifestation of 
the general duty of love, we are able to clear up an ambiguity 
about the meaning of forgiveness which often occasions some 
difficulty in discussions of this kind. We are often told that 
forgiveness is not inconsistent with punishment ; that we may 
punish first and forgive afterwards, at least where punishment 
is a duty arising out of some public function or parental rela- 
tion and not a mere gratification by legal or extra-legal 
means of resentment against private wrong. And this is quite 
true as far as it goes; forgiveness may mean simply the ces- 
sation of personal resentment after the exaction of whatever 
penalty may be demanded by considerations of social well- 
being and public duty. But, although in practice the adoption 
of this attitude may no doubt be easier in the public official 
than in the private person, it is impossible to draw a hard and 
fast line between punishment inflicted by the official in the dis- 
charge of public duty and the resentment exhibited by the 
private person, or between the vengeance which takes the form 
of legal prosecution and that which shows itself in private 
remonstrance or the refusal of social intercourse. Even legal 
punishment generally requires private initiation, and the same 
considerations of social well-being which require legal pun- 
ishment in some cases require private resentment in others. 
It would be to the last degree disastrous to the well-being of 
any society whatever if individuals altogether ceased to show 
anger or to express resentment at personal rudeness or per- 
sonal liberties or general want of respect for one another’s 
personality ; and from the nature of the case it is usually the 
injured party who must take the initiative in such resentment, 
though it may be that the ideal society would save him such 
a necessity by anticipating the resentment,—an ideal which is 
already approximately realized in groups of people among 
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whom good breeding is combined with the real good feeling 
of which good breeding is at the best the expression and at 
the worst the mere caricature. 

All this shows that we cannot attain to the ideal combina- 
tion of punishment with forgiveness by merely laying it down 
that in our public capacity we punish and in our private capacity 
forgive. Nor, again, can we merely say that the duty of for- 
giveness begins when the due punishment has been exacted. 
For what will forgiveness mean in this case? Are we to say 
that when the formal sentence has been served, it is the duty 
of the judge or of society generally to treat the criminal with 
the same cordiality with which we should have received him 
had he never offended? Undoubtedly society does not give 
its repentant criminals the fair chance that they may reasonably 
claim, but to say that we must treat them as though they had 
never done wrong or that former convictions should not aggra- 
vate the sentence is surely to demand what is impracticable and 
pernicious. Nor in private relations can we always be called 
upon to treat the man who has betrayed our trust—even after 
repentance or apology—as though he had not betrayed it ; nor 
can a friend, after a quarrel which has revealed in him a char- 
acter which we had not suspected, ever again be a friend in 
the same sense or degree as before, even after the most ample 
repentance or apology. Without, therefore, denying that there 
is a sense in which forgiveness may be combined with punish- 
ment, it is impossible to find for that forgiveness which is 
compatible with punishment a meaning more definite than 
this—that punishment should not exclude whatever kind of 
good-will can under the circumstances be properly combined 
with punishment. And that surely is something far too in- 
definite to satisfy the idea of forgiveness. It is impossible, in 
short, to get rid of the popular association of the idea of for- 
giveness with remission of penalty. 

There is, then, a sense in which forgiveness is opposed to 
punishment. On the view that I have taken it will sometimes 
be a duty to punish and sometimes to forgive. In determin- 
ing which we shall do in each particular case, the good man 
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—whether the private individual or the public official, who is 
after all only the representative of a society of individuals who 
are zs much bound by the law of love in their corporate as in 
their individual capacity—will consider which, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case, will best serve those social 
ends to which punishment and forgiveness alike are means. 
The ideal punishment would no doubt be one which was the 
best alike in the interests of society and of the individual. 
Under our present systems of legal punishment it is to be 
feared that this is an ideal not very often attained. A man 
has often to be punished in the interest of society whose own 
well-being would be best promoted by forgiveness. In such 
a case we must balance the interest of society against the 
interest of the individual, or rather perhaps what the society 
gains by the moral improvement of the particular individual 
against what it gains from the deterrent and educative effect 
of the punishment upon other individuals. 

And upon this view of the relation of punishment to for- 
giveness, there is no absolute antagonism between that sense 
of forgiveness in which it is opposed to punishment and that 
sense in which it is compatible with punishment. Just the 
same considerations which impose the duty of punishment 
will limit the measure of it; just those same considerations 
which allow of the total remission of penalty in some cases 
will allow of some mitigation of it in other cases, and will 
impose in all cases the duty of showing whatever benevolence 
and good-will towards the offender is compatible with that 
measure of punishment which social duty demands. Punish- 
ment and forgiveness, when they are what they ought to be, 
being alike the expression of love, the mode and degree of their 
combination will likewise be only the application of the gen- 
eral precept of love to the circumstances of the particular case. 

In the main, then, we may accept Bishop Butler’s interpre- 
tation of the proper relation between punishment and forgive- 
ness, and yet we cannot but feel that something is missed in 
this cool and calculating utilitarian analysis. We feel that 
there must be something more in forgiveness than the mere 
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limitation of vengeance by the demands of public welfare. 
The late Sir John Seeley, in one of the best chapters of 
“Ecce Homo,” helps us to supply the deficiency. It is true 
that in its essence the duty of forgiveness is the duty of lay- 
ing aside private or personal resentment,—of resenting the 
wrong because it is a wrong and not because I am the victim 
of it. But what Bishop Butler has missed is the fact that 
vengeance often loses its moral effect just because the avenger 
of the wrong is its victim, while forgiveness often strikes the 
heart just because the forgiver is the man who suffered by 
the wrong,—and therefore the man in whom it is hardest to 
forgive. The wronged man’s forgiveness will often have a 
moral effect, awaken a gratitude and a penitence, which the 
forgiveness of the disinterested spectator or the remotely 
interested “‘society”’ would not secure. It is perfectly true, 
as Butler taught, that forgiveness is only a particular case of 
love ; but he forgot that to a human being who has wronged 
his fellow, forgiveness is an infinitely more convincing proof 
of love than punishment can ever be, and may, therefore, 
touch the heart as punishment will seldom touch it. In the 
light of this principle nothing that has been said as to the 
duty of balancing the good effects of forgiveness against the 
good effects of punishment need be recalled ; only, in choos- 
ing between them, this peculiar magic of the wronged per- 
son’s forgiveness must needs be duly remembered. 

I have been dealing with the question of forgiveness as a 
purely ethical problem, but, before I conclude, I cannot fore- 
bear to add a remark or two upon its theological applications. 
The foregoing principles will, I think, give us certain tuzoe zepe 

sodoytas which it would be of the utmost importance to ap- 
ply to the elucidation or (if need be) to the correction of our 
traditional Theology. I must be content with suggesting 
these theological applications in a few rather bald and dog- 
matic propositions : 

(1) The forgiveness of God must not be represented as 
some separable accident (as it were) of the Divine Nature,— 
as a positive fact unconnected with the rest of the Divine 
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character,—which might quite well be absent without that 
character being any the less perfect, and which can only be 
accepted on the strength of some special supernatural assur- 
ance distinct from any general revelation of the character of 
God (in whatever sense such a revelation may be believed in), 
but as an essential element, as simply a particular manifesta- 
tion of the supreme divine quality of love. 

(2) We must not think of divine punishment and divine 
forgiveness as revealing contradictory attributes of the divine 
nature ; they are both of them expressions of the same char- 
acter, the same changeless love or desire for the highest good 
of all creatures. We cannot, therefore, think of God as 
capriciously punishing where He might have served the ends 
of punishment by forgiveness, or as capriciously forgiving 
where a good end might have been served by punishment. 
Even the medizvals represented God’s punishment as an act 
of love. Few of us will be able to follow them in conceiving 
of everlasting torments, allowing of no opportunity of repent- 
ance or amendment, as the expression of love ; and if so, our 
acceptance of their perfectly true view of punishment will 
compel an important revision of the traditional eschatology. 
Instead of inventing arbitrary schemes by which some are to 
be punished everlastingly and some to escape without punish- 
ment altogether, we shall simply repose in the faith that the 
souls of the dead are ‘in the hands of God,”’ who loves them 
and will by whatever means—by pain if pain be needed or 
without pain if it be needed not—carry on in them the educa- 
tion which earthly life has begun. 

(3) When we look upon punishment and forgiveness alike 
as different ways of producing a moral result, when we have 
got rid of the notion that punishment can be either demanded 
or justified except as a means of producing an effect, or that 
forgiveness can be legitimate except where forgiveness will do 
the work of punishment, there will be an end of theories 
which represent the work of Christ as some mysterious device 
for cancelling past guilt or remitting a penalty which might 
justly have been inflicted. The atoning efficacy of the life and 
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death of Christ will have to be found in their actual moral 
effects,—the actual effect made upon the human soul by 
Christ’s teaching about God’s Nature and God’s Will, by the 
influence of His character, and by the conviction that in that 
human love of Christ there is a revelation of the Divine. 


Hastincs RASHDALL. 
NEw COLLEGE, OxFORD. 


THE RIGHTS OF ANIMALS. 
I. 


In a recent number of the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS 
there appeared a short notice of a little pamphlet of mine on 
“The Sanctity of Life,” in which the critic concluded that 
‘writers of the school of Mr. Salt seem to have an acquired 
incapacity for distinguishing between men and beasts.”’ In 
view of the importance, from an ethical stand-point, of our 
relations to the lower animals, it may be of some interest to 
the readers of this JouRNAL to take a survey of the principle 
of Animals’ Rights as it appeals to humanitarian minds. 

Now instead of confusing men with other animals, we have 
often made objection to that popular method of describing 
animal life which consists in attributing to animals (as in 
Gay’s “‘ Fables,” for example, or even, to take a modern 
instance, in Kipling’s ‘ Jungle Book’’) a number of quasi- 
human qualities, and making them “perform,” so to speak, 
in human guise to tickle human vanity. We hold rather that 
animal life, to be really understood, will have to be studied, 
by sympathy, from within, and for its own sake, as Thoreau 
has remarked in a suggestive passage of his diaries :— 

** How little we know of the inner life of animals! How few our facts are, 
and how little certain we are of them! What a huge book, and what an in- 
tensely interesting one, is waiting to be written on this subject by some great 
genius of the future! Surely it tells not a little for the in-curiosity and perhaps 
for the conceit of us humans that we have been taken up so entirely with our 


little selves for these many thousand years past . . . and all the time we have 
been acting as if we were alone in the world, and as if it were not inhabited by 
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crowds of beings with ways towards us and towards each other which, seeing 
how much we depend upon the same animals, it behooves us most strongly to 
understand.”’ 

Humanitarians, then, are subject to no “incapacity,” natural 
or acquired, for distinguishing between the human and the 
non-human races as far as degree is concerned ; it is admitted 
on all hands that there is a great difference of degree between 
the human and the animal intelligence. But if we are asked 
to recognize a distinction not of degree but of znd, then we 
freely own to the incapacity aforesaid, an incapacity which, if 
it is not innate in us, may certainly have been “ acquired’”’ by 
study and observation. 

Now to come to the point at once, we hold that all this talk 
about the difference, in kind, between men and animals, as if 
between persons and mere ¢hings, is thoroughly wrong and 
mistaken whether as ethics or science. Even the expression 
“man and the animals,’ though unavoidable in common 
parlance, is, strictly regarded, an absurdity ; for in truth there 
is no such antithesis, and we ought rather to speak of “man 
and the other animals, since Man, for all his perogatives, is 
himself but a part of the great Animal Kingdom, and can no 
more disown the relationship than can the meanest of his 
fellow-beings. This is a fact which is fully recognized and 
admitted in modern scientific works, as in the following 
passage by a very able writer : 

‘*The last great excursus of sympathy which has characterized the English 
Aryans—one dating its beginning to this century—is that relating to the rights 
of our domesticated animals. This has come about, like other movements, in a 
way unconsciously. Prophetic spirits have seen beyond the vision of their fel- 
lows ; they have given their messages, which have found an echo in the souls of 
men. The motive originated in the recognition of the essential likeness of the 
minds of the lower animals to our own. But it has been greatly reinforced by 
the teachings of the naturalists to the effect that a// the life of this sphere ts akin 
in its origin, and that our subjects are not very far away from our own ancestral 
line.’’ * 

See, also, Mr. E. P. Evans’s very interesting work on 


* **¢ Domesticated Animals: Their Relation to Man and to his Advancement 
in Civilization,’ by Nathaniel S. Shaler, Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School 
of Harvard University, 1896. 
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“Evolution Ethics and Animal Psychology,” where he com- 
bats the anthropocentric delusions which treat man as on a 
separate basis from other sentient beings. ‘‘ Man,” he says 
‘is as truly a part and product of Nature as any other animal, 
and this attempt to set him up as an isolated point outside of 
it is philosophically false and morally pernicious.” 

So, too, Mr. Frederic Harrison in his essay on “ The Ethi- 
cal View” of Animals’ Rights :* 

‘*T regard man’s morality towards the lower animals to be a vital and indeed 
fundamental part of his morality towards his fellow-men. I refuse to treat it as 
an extra, an appendix, or finishing touch superadded to our ethical creed. I do 
so, because I do not know what Ethics can mean, if it be not the due ordering 
of our own complex nature (a large and indispensable part of which is anima/) 
towards the vast organic world in which we find ourselves, Of that organic 
world the animal kingdom is the predominant part, as Man is only the predomi- 
nant member of the animal kingdom. That is, Man does not differ from ani- 
mals in the same way that animals differ from vegetables, or vegetables difier 
from minerals or rocks. Zodlogically speaking, he is classed among Primates, 
as one of the highest order of mammals, His physical, moral, intellectual, and 
therefore his spiritual nature does not organically differ in kind from those of the 
highest mammals. It differs only in degree, and by a vast hereditary and secular 
evolution. And it does not differ in degree—absolutely and invariably.’’ 


We hold, then, that to draw an absolute line of demarca- 
tion between men, as “ persons”’ and ‘‘ends,” and animals as 
“mere means,” is a thoroughly unsound basis for any ethical 
structure, inasmuch as the more highly organized animals 
possess, like men, though, of course, in a minor degree, the 
qualities of a true personality. ‘‘ The senses and intuitions,” 
says Darwin, “the various emotions and faculties, such as 
love, memory, attention, curiosity, imitation, reason, etc., of 
which man boasts, may be found in an incipient, or even 
sometimes in a well-developed, condition in the lower animals. t 
The attempt to hedge off the animals from mankind on the 
plea that they do not “reason’’ is equally futile. Note, for 
example, the following passage in Dr. Wesley Mills’s sugges- 
tive book on “The Nature and Development of Animal 
Intelligence ” (1898) : 





*In ‘* The New Charter.’’ t ‘‘ Descent of Man,”’’ chap. iii. 
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‘‘The trend of investigation thus far goes to show that at least the germ of 
every human faculty does exist in some species of animal. . . . Formerly the 
line was drawn at reason. It was said that the brutes * cannot reason. Only 
persons who do not themselves reason about the subject, with the facts before 
them, can any longer occupy such a position. The evidence of reasoning power 
is overwhelming for the upper ranks of animals, and yearly the downward limits 
are being extended the more the inferior tribes are studied.” 


Nor is it true that the worth of an animal’s life, any more 
than of a man’s, can be measured simply by the amount of 
‘agreeable sensation,” a fallacy often put forward by those 
who cage animals in menageries, on the plea that they are 
there well tended and saved from the struggle for existence. 
To live one’s own natural life, to realize one’s self, is the true 
moral purpose of man and animal equally, and the wrong 
done by the unnecessary cramping and thwarting of animal 
individuality, as in the turning of an active intelligent being 
into a prisoner or pet, cannot really be compensated by the 
gift of any material ‘“comforts.’’ Compare the life of the 
wild bison with that of the stall-fed ox, or that of the sheep- 
dog with the pampered pug, and the moral can hardly be 
overlooked. An animal has his proper work to do in the 
world, his own life to live, as surely as a man; and those who 
scoff at this idea, and deny individuality to animals, should 
remember that there was a time, under the Greek and Roman 
civilization, when it was held to be doubtful whether a s/ave, 
in like manner, had any claim to be regarded as a person. 
“Neither can men,” says Aristotle, “ have friendships with 
horses, cattle, or slaves, considered merely as such; for a 
slave is merely a living instrument, and an instrument a life- 
less slave. Yet, considered as a man, a slave may be an 
object of friendship.’’t ‘‘Slaves,’”’ says Bentham, “have 
been treated by the law exactly upon the same footing as in 
England, for example, the inferior races of animals are still. 
The day may come when the rest of the animal creation may 


* As a matter of fact, the very word brute, which means 7rrational/, is a com- 
plete misnomer when applied to the higher and more intelligent animals. Dr. 
Wesley Mills contradicts his own arguments by using it. 

t ‘‘Ethics,’’ Book VIII. 
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acquire those rights which could never have been withholden 
from them but by the hand of tyranny.’’* 

The mention of ‘“‘ Rights” brings us to the core of our 
subject. We claim for animals, as for men, in so far as it is 
compatible with the public welfare, a measure of individuality 
and freedom, a space in which to live their own lives—in a 
word, Rights. Into the interminable field of discussion as to 
the fitness of this term I do not propose to enter, because my 
purpose is not an academic but a practical one, and in the re- 
dressing of social injustice Action cannot forever wait for the 
good pleasure of Logic. It may be that, from a strictly 
logical point of view, there are no such things as “ Rights,” 
in which case it is obvious that we cannot claim for animals 
what is denied to men; but if, as is usually conceded, there 
are rights of men, then we assert there are also, in due de- 
gree, rights of animals also. ‘‘ Every man,” says Herbert 
Spencer in his “‘ Justice,” “is free to do that which he wills, 
provided he infringes not the equal liberty of any other man ;” 
and again, ‘‘ Whoever admits that each man must have a cer- 
tain restricted freedom, asserts that it is right he should have 
this restricted freedom. . . . and hence the several par- 
ticular freedoms deducible may fitly be called, as they com- 
monly are called, his vigh¢s.’’ The essential part of my con- 
tention is that in this matter there is no absolute difference, no 
impassable gulf, between mankind and “the animals.” If 
man has reason, animals have the germ of reason. If man 
has rights, animals have the same—in kind. 

On the other hand, if objection be taken to the use of the 
word “ rights,’ whether of men or of animals, it is open to 
us to consider the question from another side, and to arrive 
at the same result by a different process,—viz., by the way of 
‘‘ duties.’’ Duties and rights, as Mr. G. W. Foote has pointed 
out in an admirable chapter on ‘“ The Kinship of Life,’’ in 
“The New Charter,” are in reality correlative. “A right is 
really a duty that some one owes to me, and a duty is a right 


* «< Principles of Morals and Legislation.’’ 
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that I owe to another ; they are like the two halves of a pair 
of scissors, inoperative and unintelligible except in relation to 
each other.”’ But if it be a satisfaction to any one to express 
it in this manner, and to say that men have duties towards 
animals, rather than that animals possess rights, I do not 
know that the difference is worth quarrelling over—provided 
always that the duties be acknowledged to be real and direct 
ones, a subject to which I will presently recur. In using the 
word “rights,” therefore, I must premise that I do so, not 
because it is essential to my argument, but because it appears 
to be on the whole the best term available, and most expres- 
sive of what I have in mind. If a more suitable name can be 
found, I am quite ready to adopt it. 

Like all other humanitarian docrines, the claim of “ rights” 
for animals dates from the great revolutionary upheaval of a 
century back, though anticipations of such an idea may be 
traced in the Buddhist and Pythagorean canons, with their 
maxim of ‘not to kill or injure any innocent animal,” and in 
the humane philosophers of the later Roman civilization, such 
as Seneca, Plutarch, and Porphyry. ‘Since justice is due to 
rational beings,” said the last named, ‘“ how is it possible to 
evade the admission that we are bound also to act justly 
towards the races beneath us?’’ But it was not till the close 
of the eighteenth century that these principles began to be 
regarded as inherent in the creed of democracy; and even 
then, when such books as “ The Rights of Man” and'“A 
Vindication of the Rights of Women’”’ were being fiercely 
discussed, so absurd did the new theories seem to many 
minds, and so incredible the notion of “ mere animals’’ being 
ever included in the charter, that by way of satirising the 
rights of men and the rights of women an anonymous volume 
was published in 1892, entitled ‘““A Vindication of the Rights 
of Brutes,”’ in which the opinion was expressed that “ after 
those wonderful productions of Mr. Paine and Mrs. Woll- 
stonecraft such a theory as the present seems to be 
necessary.” 

There was more truth in that ironical suggestion than its 
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author supposed: indeed the pioneers of modern humani- 
tarianism were already asserting that even animals have rights. 
“Why,” asked Jeremy Bentham, “should the law refuse its 
protection to any sensitive being? The time will come when 
humanity will extend its mantle over everything which 
breathes. We have begun by attending to the condition of 
slaves ; we shall finish by softening that of all the animals 
which assist our labors or supply our wants.’’* A like 
opinion was expressed in 1796 by John Lawrence, author 
of “A Philosophical Treatise on the Moral Duties of Man 
Toward the Brute Creation.” ‘“ No human government, I 
believe has ever recognized the jus animalium, which ought 
surely to form a part of the jurisprudence of every system 
founded on the principles of justice and humanity.” Nor was 
it long before this claim was in some measure realized, for in 
spite of the mockery with which the proposal was at first 
greeted in Parliament, the year 1822 saw the passing of 
“‘Martin’s Act,” the earliest legal prohibition of cruelty to 
animals ; and the protection thus given to cattle and “ beasts 
of burden” was gradually extended to all animals that the 
law recognized as “domestic.” Wretchedly inadequate as 
this was (and still is), we see in it at least a partial establish- 
ment of the principle of rights. 

But what kind of rights ? it will be asked; for it is plain 
that animals cannot possess /ega/ rights in the full sense in 
which citizens possess them, that is, rights that the injured 
party can himself enforce in the law-courts. Even we 
humanitarians, for all our ‘incapacity for distinguishing be- 
tween men and beasts,”’ do not advise the ill-used cab-horse 
to take out a summons 7” proprid persond against the guilty 
driver ; that is a function which must be performed by the 
benevolent agency of mankind. Are we to say, then, that 
the rights of animals are solely of the moral order ?+ I think 
not, seeing that we have an actual legislative assertion that 





* «Principles of Penal Law,’’ ch. xvi. 
¢ I leave xatural rights out of the question altogether, as the definition of the 
‘‘ natural”’ is a difficult point which need not here detain us. 
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certain kinds of animals are not the mere property of their 
owners—that ‘‘ cattle’ are not mere “ chattel,” in short—but 
sentient creatures whom the State is pledged to defend from 
wanton harm, just as it defends those human beings who can- 
not protect themselves. 

It is argued, however, that such protection does not imply 
rights on the part of the animal protected. ‘‘ Because a work 
of art or some ancient monument,” says Professor Ritchie in 
his book on “ Natural Rights,”’ “is protected by law from in- 
jury, do we speak of the rights of pictures or stones?” But 
here the logic of the Professor of Logic is sadly at fault, for 
he has overlooked the fact that pictures and stones are xot 
protected by law—against their owners. If a man owns a 
work of art, however valuable, he is quite free, as far as the 
law is concerned, to smash it into atoms; but if he should do 
the same to his cat or dog, however valueless, he would 
quickly find himself before a magistrate. Of course, protec- 
tion does not necessarily involve rights ; but in some protect- 
ive measures, such as the Factory Acts, rights are by implica- 
tion admitted ; and whereas the Game Laws, for instance, are 
a mere property act, denoting no right in the animals “ pre- 
served,” the acts for the prevention of cruelty, on the con- 
trary, are protective in the same sense as the Factory Acts— 
implying a definite duty on the part of the State towards the 
sentient beings concerned. 

Mr. Shaler, from whose important work on ‘“‘ Domesticated 
Animals” I have already quoted, says : 

‘‘A century ago a man, so far as the law was concerned, owned his living 
chattels as he did the inanimate things of his property. He could torture or slay 
them as whim or malice might dictate; there were no limitations by statute, and 
public opinion, where it might reprobate, was too weak to influence his conduct. 
Now the statute-books of all countries which are moving in the path of moral 
advance show that public opinion has attained the point where it begins to formu- 


late itself in statutes which restrict the relations of men to their domestic animals 
—or, in other words, endow them with definite rights.’’ 


Nor, as I hinted above, can such obligations, whether legal 
or moral, be whittled away by the comfortable expedient of 


calling them “ duties’”’ instead of “ rights,” and here again I 
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must take exception to Professor Ritchie’s reasoning. ‘ We 
may be said,” he remarks, in a sentence which would sound 
fitter in the mouth of a Jesuitical casuist than of an ethical 
and rational writer, ‘‘to have duties of Aindness towards the 
animals, but it is incorrect to represent these as strictly duties 
towards the animals themselves, as if they had rights against 
us.” It is the ‘“‘kindness”’ only, it seems, that has reference 
to the animal in this convenient arrangement, the “ duty” 
being a private affair of the man’s; or, to speak metaphor- 
ically, the ‘‘duty”’ is the handle of the tap, and the “ kind- 
ness’ the water which may be turned on or off at pleasure. 
But this arbitrary dictum obviously rests on nothing but the 
old belief, untenable in the light of fuller knowledge, that an 
animal is not a “‘person;’’ and in view of the fact that our 
legislation actually prohibits cruelty to domestic animals, it 
may pertinently be asked to whom zs it, if not to the animal, 
that the man owes the ‘duty’? To himself, it can hardly 
be said; for surely the law does not step in when there is 
only one person concerned! To “human society,” to 
“« civilized life,” says Professor Ritchie; but if this be so in 
the case of the Cruelty to Animals Acts, it may equally hold 
good of the Factory Acts or any other humane legislation, 
and so bring us to the absurd couclusion that state protectiori 
has no reference at all to the interests of the protected party, 
but only to the general standard of morality—whereas, ob- 
viously, it has direct regard to doth. 

No, I do not imagine that Professor Ritchie will be able to 
persuade any clear minded thinker that if (let us say) a 
drunken car-man brutally ill-treats a horse, and then brutally 
assaults a passer-by who remonstrates with him, he has com- 
mitted a breach of duty against ome person only. To twist 
and manipulate the doctrine of duties in this way is to make 
it merely ridiculous. ‘Flowers laugh before thee on their 
beds,’ sang Wordsworth, in his famous ‘Ode to Duty ;” 
and well they might laugh at the very accommodating idea 
of moral obligations which some philosophers entertain. It 
is impossible (for a humanitarian, at any rate) to look in the 
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eyes of an intelligent, highly-organized animal and doubt for 
a moment that we have a direct duty towards the races below 
us, a duty which is the same in kind as that which we owe to 
human beings, however greatly it may differ in degree. An 
ethical teacher who denies rights to animals, on the ground 
that they are not “persons,” is practically relying on the 
same argument as that of the Catholic peasant who derides 
the idea of any duty towards animals because they are not 
Christians—‘ they have no souls.”’ I venture to commend to 
Professor Ritchie’s attention, as conveying in more forcible 
language the sum of his logic, the following from an enter- 
taining American publication which rejoices in the title of 
“Anti-Dog”’: 

‘Now, my boy or girl, whichever you are, drop this nonsense about dogs. 
They are demanding valuable time that should be employed in teaching such as 
you. A dog cannot love you. You cannot love a dog. Naught beside a divine 


soul can love or be loved. Chloroform your dog, and take to reading your 
Testament.’’ 


But to do him justice, Professor Ritchie is half conscious 
of the weakness of his ground, and practically gives away 


his case, as far as the domestic animals are concerned, by the 
concession which he makes at the end of it. After scouting 
the idea that animals have rights, or men duties towards ani- 
mals, he remarks: ‘‘ We have admitted certain animals to a 
sort of honorary membership of our society ; and we come 
to think of them as standing in a quasi-human relation to our- 
selves, especially when we give them names of their own, as 
if they were persons. . . . In a metaphorical sense we may 
be said to have duties towards these honorary human beings.” 
Very delightful is the Pickwickian expression of ‘‘ metaphor- 
ical’’ duties to “‘honorary”’ persons. 

History repeats itself in these matters. There was a time 
when the slave’s membership of human society was regarded 
as dubious and “ honorary ;” and the rights of women were 
slowly and painfully established, as our forefathers’ sympathies 
expanded. For here is the key to the whole discussion—the 
sympathy that is the very essence of the human. ‘There is 
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something in human nature,” says an old writer,* “ resulting 
from our very make and constitution, which renders us ob- 
noxious to the pains of others, causes us to sympathize with 
them, and almost comprehends us in their case.” And this 
sympathy, as Mr. Lecky has shown in his ‘“ History of Eu- 
ropean Morals,” is ever gradually widening with a widening 
civilization. 

“ At one time,” he says, “ the benevolent affections embrace 
merely the family, soon the circle expanding includes first a 
class, then a nation, then a coalition of nations, then all 
humanity ; and, finally, its influence is felt in the dealings of 
man with the animal world.” 

The gradual recognition of Rights keeps pace with the 
phases of this moral development, as mankind slowly wins its 
way from a narrow and selfish barbarism to a wide sense of 
brotherhood with all sentient beings. 


II. 


When we turn from the principle discussed above to the 
application of that principle to our treatment of the lower 
races, we are brought front to front with a series of vexed 
questions, each of which, if at all fully handled, would need 
an essay or a volume to itself; so that all I can do in this 
article is to glance briefly at the probable effect of a recog- 
nition of animals’ rights on the use of animals for such pur- 
poses as draught, sport, food, dress, and scientific experi- 
mentation. 

In the first place, humanitarians do not share the extreme 
view expressed by Lewis Gompertz in his ‘‘ Moral Inquiries 
on the Situation of Man and Brutes’’ (1824), that mankind 
has no moral right to use the lower animals in its service— 
that “at least in the present state of society it is unjust, and 
considering the unnecessary abuse they suffer from being in 
the power of man, it is wrong to use them, and to encourage 
their being placed in his power.” Being compelled to deal 





# Wollaston, ‘‘ Religion of Nature,’ 1759. 
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with facts as we find them, and seeing that from immemorial 
ages the labor of animals has been interwoven with the labor 
of man in the fabric of human society, it seems wiser to claim 
for animals their due rights, as a part of that organization, 
than to insist on an abstract moral proposition which can 
neither be proved nor disproved, and is quite certain to be 
barren of any practical results. It is the fate not only of 
countless animals, but also of countless men, to be born into 
a life of unremitting, ill-requited drudgery ; and it is the duty 
of the ethical reformer not to complain that either man or 
animal should thus be doomed to labor, but rather to quicken 
the sense of responsibility on the part of society as a whole 
towards its individual workers, with a view to the gradual 
humanizing of their lot. 

‘‘Man is indispensably bound,” wrote John Lawrence, a 
hundred years ago, ‘“‘to bestow upon animals, in return for 
the benefit he derives from their service, good and sufficient 
nourishment, comfortable shelter, and merciful treatment ; to 
commit no wanton outrage upon their feelings whilst alive, 
and to put them to the speediest and least painful death when 
it shall be necessary to deprive them of life.” This is now 
very commonly admitted in theory, but it is to be feared that 
at least another century will have to pass before precept and 
practice are in unison; indeed, under the present system of 
society, where almost everything is measured, even for men, 
by the merely commercial standard, it is impossible that 
animals should be generally treated with gentleness and con- 
sideration. The complaint made by Thoreau of man’s “not 
educating the horse, not trying to develop his nature, but 
merely getting work out of him,” is descriptive of our average 
attitude towards the domestic animals, except when we make 
‘‘ pets” of them—and then our kindness is perhaps more fatal 
than our cruelty. Must we not feel that the main cause of 
our wrong-doing, kind or cruel, is the lingering belief that 
animals are mere ¢hings, an irrational race of beings wholly 
separate from the human, and that, as this superstition dies 
out, our present stupid and unfeeling treatment of our “ rudi- 
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mentary brethren’’ will be replaced by a more sane and 
sympathetic one? It is the denial of “personality” to 
animals that is at the root of the evil. 

So, too, as regards the wild animals; for though we have 
not the same social duties towards these, as towards the do- 
mestic, for services performed, yet we are morally bound to 
do them no unnecessary wrong, and it is to be hoped that the 
coming century will enforce this duty by legislation. The 
absurdity of the present state of the English law, which for- 
bids cruelty to domestic animals, while it permits any sort of 
atrocity to be wreaked on wild ones, and further insists on 
classing as fere nature such practically domesticated, if not 
domestic, creatures as the park-fed stag, the bagged rabbit, 
the caged pigeon, and the “wild beast”’ in a menagerie, is 
acknowledged on all hands, and is rapidly becoming suffi- 
ciently scandalous to give some hope of a reform. For wild 
animals also have their own individuality and character ; they 
are not stocks and stones but living, sentient beings ; and the 
more this is felt and understood, the more their rights will be 
respected, and the less will rational and civilized persons be 
disposed to indulge in “ sport ”’ (or ‘‘ blood-sport,”’ as it should 
properly be called, to distinguish it from the manlier games of 
the gymnasium or cricket-field), that pastime of idle gentle- 
men who, in a civilized era, have not yet emerged from old- 
world savagery. 


** Sport,’’ says Robert Buchanan,* ‘in so far as it embraces the hunting and 
killing of wild animals is invariably more or less demoralizing—is, in fact, a 
relapse from Civilization to Barbarism. Therein lies its real fascination for men 
bored with the proprieties and duties of the nineteenth century. The instincts of 
the primeval man—food-hunting, predatory, self-preserving—re-emerge in the 
modern ; moral sanctions are disregarded, the rights of inferior races are forgotten, 
and the hunter feels himself, figuratively speaking, naked, savage, bloodthirsty, 
and unashamed.’’ 


The distinctive feature of blood-sport, among the various 
traditional habits that infringe the rights of animals, is its 
wantonness. To kill may be justifiable, is often justifiable ; 





* Preface to ‘‘ The Truth About the Game Laws,’’ by J. Connell, 1898. 
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but to take pleasure in killing can never be otherwise than 
immoral in a man who claims to be civilized. 

In strong contrast to the childishness of sport stands the 
deliberateness of vivisection—yet I think it must be recog- 
nized that this, too, springs from a common origin—the lack 
of any real conception that the lower animals are intelligent 
beings with a rational purpose in their lives. Given a race of 
‘brute beasts,” which* [sic] are assumed to exist for the 
sole object of ministering to human convenience, and it was 
inevitable that they should be used and ill-used, in various 
ways according to the whims and fancies, or the more serious 
inclinations, of their masters, Thus regarded from the several 
stand-points of the human temperament—the impulse of hun- 
ger, of recreation, of curiosity—an animal is something to 
eat, something to hunt, something to vivisect ; and the con- 
tention of many zoophilists that the physiological experi- 
mentation on animals is an abnormal and monstrous cruelty 
quite apart from, and in excess of, all other cruelty to ani- 
mals, seems to me to have no foundation in fact. The true 
reason for condemning vivisection appears to be this—that, 
like sport, it rests on a faulty ethical basis, the untenable 
notion that man has no direct duties to the animals, and that 
in dealing with them he may lawfully disregard all those 
promptings of sympathy and justice which he is so strongly 
exhorted to cultivate in his dealings with his fellow-men. 

There are still scientists, it is said, who are not afraid to 
advocate a recurrence to the ancient habit of Auman vivisec- 
tion, as in the case of hardened criminals and outlaws. To 
argue against such thinkers that animal vivisection is iniqui- 
tous would be idle, for how can one expect regard for the 
lower rights where there is none for the higher? But it may 
pertinently be asked of the great bulk of physiologists, who 
indignantly repudiate the idea of vivisecting human beings, 





* Schopenhauer, in his ‘‘ Foundation of Morality,’ has commented on the 
English use of the neuter pronoun, 7¢, when animals are referred to, as if they 
were inanimate objects. ‘* Nothing is more shocking,’’ he says, ‘‘than this 


idiom, especially when the frimazes are spoken of.’’ 
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but are equally emphatic in their justification of experiments 
on animals, on what grounds they base this difference in their 
ethical principles. It is from the scientists themselves that we 
have the clearest assurance that man is an animal, and that 
the great gulf which has been supposed to yawn between the 
human and non-human has existed only in imagination. 
Where, then, do they find an ethical warrant for the infliction 
of prolonged and exquisite tortures on sentient beings who, by 
their own showing, are closely akin to mankind? If a mere 
difference in degree of sensibility and intelligence is held to be 
the justification, there must be equal sanction for the sacrifice 
of a savage or a criminal. Vivisection (7. ¢., compulsory 
vicarious sacrifice) is simply a denial of the most elementary 
rights ; and a sincere belief in the rights of animals would 
render all such practices unthinkable. 

Again, differing widely in some respects from such usages 
as sport and vivisection, yet connected with these at root, is 
the time-honored habit of killing animals for food. I have no 
intention here of preaching “‘ vegetarianism ;”* but it must 
be briefly pointed out that if, as I anticipate, the society of the 
future will be inspired by a deeper and tenderer regard for 
animal sufferings, it is impossible to doubt that this sentiment 
will affect the food-question as much as any other question 
relating to the lower races. Here, too, the admission of 
“rights” will work a revolution in our attitude to the animal 
world. To those, of course, who are convinced that flesh- 
food is a necessity of human welfare, it is vain to suggest that 
it will form no part in the future dietary; that is a matter 
which time alone can decide. But I think we must all agree 
that at any rate the Aumanizing of our diet, to an extent 
which is not at present thought of, partly by the avoidance of 
those foods which cause the worst suffering, and partly by a 
drastic reform of the present cruel and clumsy methods of 





* Nor will I now discuss the fallacy, so often exploded, that we do a hindness 
to animals by breeding and killing them, because otherwise they would not live 
at all! 
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slaughter, will be a movement of no very distant date, and 
one in which all ethical teachers should co-operate. A subject 
of such vital importance as morality in diet should receive 
more attention, and such a book, for example, as Mr. How- 
ard Williams’s “ Ethics of Diet’’ should be better known. 
It should be remembered that it is precisely in such personal 
matters as diet and dress that an individual may effect a re- 
form for himself without waiting for legislation, and that there- 
fore greater personal responsibility attaches to such habits. 
No one is obliged to wear sealskin or osprey plumes ; and 
no one, I imagine, wou/d wear them, if once the horrible 
deeds by which such articles are provided could be brought 
home to the mind of a thoughtless and indifferent public. 
In like manner, no one is compelled, for the support of health 
and strength, to eat those foods which cause the dreadful and 
disgusting incidents of the cattle-ship and the slaughter-house ; 
and here, again, it may safely be asserted that a full knowl- 
edge of the facts would be effective in working a remedy. 
For myself, I cannot doubt that as our regard for animals in- 
creases, and as we become more aware that a large and grow- 
ing number of people are living healthily in our midst without 
recourse to flesh-food, the adoption of a humaner diet-system 
will become inevitable. It is as inherent in the logic of de- 
velopment as is the discontinuance of sport or vivisection. 

In conclusion, I would point out that this question of the 
rights of animals is an integral part of the great ‘“ social 
question” in which we are all concerned ; it is, properly con- 
sidered, a human question of great interest and importance, 
and one which ethical thinkers, least of all, can afford to 
neglect. Says Frederic Harrison: 

‘¢ Our relation to the animals, at least to the nobler mammals, does not form 
an appendix to our human morality, much less does it form a distinct branch of 
Ethics, or an independent morality by itself. No, it is part and parcel of our 
human morality, and is interwoven with it and inseparable from it. Our duties 
towards our lower helpmates form part of our duties towards our fellow-beings. 
The highest ‘ brutes’ are our fellow beings. Man can only regard himself as the 
advance-guard, or as the commanding officer and leader of a vast army of living, 


sentient, and moral beings, whose natural function is to use, improve, and make 
the best of this wondrous and complex earth.’’ 
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How, then, shall we sum up in a sentence the principle of 
our duties to the lower animals? I do not know that it can 
be better done than in the words of George Nicholson, one 
of those early pioneers to the influence of whose writings, 
though now almost forgotten, the cause of humaneness owes 
so much. “In our conduct to animals,” he wrote, “one plain 
rule may determine what form it ought to take, and prove an 
effectual guard against an improper treatment of them—a 
rule universally admitted as a foundation of moral rectitude : 
Treat the animal in such a manner as you would willingly be 
treated, were you such an animal.’’* In our dealings with the 
non-human as with the human race, it is not “charity,” or 
“« self-sacrifice,” or ‘‘ mercy’’ that is required, but simple justice 
—an insistence on our own duties as on those of our neigh- 
bors, a recognition of our neighbors’ rights as of our own. 

The kinship of life is the only true basis of Ethics ; and 
it is towards this sense of kinship, seen at first only by in- 
spired poets and dreamers from afar, that science, no less than 
humanitarian sentiment, is now leading us. ‘‘ Far as custom 
has carried man from man,”’ says a great teacher, ‘‘ yet when 
at last in the ever-branching series the complete human being 
is produced, it knows at once its kinship with all the other 
forms. More, it krows its kinship with the animals. It 
sees that it is only habit, an illusion of difference, that di- 
vides ; and it perceives after all that it is the same human 
creature that flies in the air, and swims in the sea, or walks 


biped upon the land.’’f 
Henry S. SALT. 
LONDON. 





* «© On the Conduct of Man to Inferior Animals,’’ 1797. 
t ‘‘ Civilization : Its Cause and Cure.’’ By Edward Carpenter, 1889. 








The Moral Law. 


THE MORAL LAW. 


We must examine the actions and motives commonly 
called good or bad, and try to discover the principle according 
to which they are judged. When this criterion has been 
found, we shall know what lies at the bottom of all morality 
and might then, if we choose, by considering the nature of 
man and the conditions of life, deduce an ethical system, 
containing at least the most general laws. For, as HOffding 
says: ‘“ The science of ethics is only a development of that 
which is implicitly contained in universal sympathy, as grad- 
ually developed in the human race.* 

In our quest for the standard of morals, we are, however, 
to proceed inductively, leaving it to history to evolve the 
contents of the principle underlying moral progress. We 
shall, therefore, first consider the nature of the moral law. 

The question here is to determine the characteristic quality 
of the moral law. Our attention must, therefore, be directed 
to the subject-matter of the laws. The particular moral laws 
deal with human conduct of which they prohibit some forms 
and enjoin others. Thus the injunctions, thou shalt not steal, 
thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not bear false witness, commit 
adultery, etc., all forbid actions detrimental to others. On 
the other hand, there are rules more positive in their demands : 
Be truthful, give each man his due, serve the society of which 
you are a member, assist those in distress, employ your 
powers for the advancement of humanity. These also ordain 
modes of behavior the neglect of which would cause harm to 
others. 

It is therefore quite in accordance with the facts to say that 
such acts are called wrong as produce consequences detri- 
mental to the well-being of others. And though moral laws 
chiefly prohibit the performance of harmful deeds, the exist- 





* HOffding, INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICs, October, 1890. See also 
Zeller, ‘*Vortrage und Abhandlungen.’’ 3. Samlung, Ueber Begriff und 
Begrundung sittlicher Gesetze. 
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ence of precepts asking for the removal of human suffering 
leads us to the conclusion, that morality enjoins not merely a 
passive avoidance of hurtful consequences, but a more active 
care for the safety and welfare of our fellows. 

It is, therefore, characteristic of the moral law that it 
conduces to a certain end. This end taken in its smallest 
compass seems to be the welfare of others. Inasmuch as 
moral actions are the products of conscious human beings, 
the most reasonable inference is, that the above mentioned 
end is one desired by men. mn other words, they care for the 
good of their fellows. The examination of the objective end 
of conduct and the conclusion, verified by our own self- 
consciousness, that such a purpose is really sought by agents, 
bring us to the very root of morality. The underlying prin- 
ciple is the desire for the welfare of others or sympathy. To 
this the evolution of morality must be ascribed. We are 
moral beings because there is in us a sympathetic impulse or 
instinct or love. Schopenhauer clearly recognizes this fact 
when he makes compassion the foundation of ethics (Das 
Fundament der Moral). Sympathy as expressed in the com- 
mand, Love one another, is also regarded by Christ as the 
highest virtue, as the law on which all other laws are 
grounded. And even where it is not openly declared as such, 
it is nevertheless tacitly assumed. Every society that prefers 
order to internal war acts in accordance with it. All moral 
laws in the mechanical state of Hobbes aim at hindering the 
bellum omnium contra omnes; peace and social welfare are 
therefore the ends desired by its members. If there were not 
such a feeling of sympathy, the good of others could never 
be a human end; men would treat one another as they now 
treat lifeless objects, using them as means for selfish purposes. 
Society is based on the sympathetic impulse which seems to 
be an original possession of the human heart. 

We aim at the good of others because we are sympathetic, 
because we care for them. The moral law grows in scope 
with the extension of human sympathy, which runs parallel 
with the progress of intelligence. Together with the con- 
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sciousness of community of nature, that we are one with all 
mankind, good-will develops. The circle becomes wider and 
wider, until at last it may embrace the whole of humanity. 

Special attention must here be called to the fact that the 
objective side of conduct frequently receives too much prom- 
inence. It cannot be denied that moral conduct has conse- 
quences beneficial not only to present society, but also to 
future humanity. So that if we emphasize the objective side 
of morality and speculate on the ultimate end of conduct, we 
finally adopt the theory of an Ihering or a Wundt. It is true 
that every moral action has its effects, that no effect can be 
destroyed, but becomes the means to further ends, and that 
such ends make room for other ends. Certain modes of be- 
havior by benefiting individuals benefit society, humanity, and 
all the countless generations of mankind. Every good and 
evil deed has its place in and influence on the evolution of 
the human race. 

** Das ist der Fluch der bosen That, 
Dass sie fortwahrend Boses muss erzeugen.’’ 

A man believing in and understanding the progress of the 
human race may experience the desire to contribute to its de- 
velopment by adapting his behavior to such high ideals. But 
the average human being is not of so idealistic a turn of mind 
and would doubtless snap his fingers at the ultimate perfec- 
tion of humanity. _Wundt’s system falls into the error of pur- 
suing the ends through the countless ages of time. If we 
view conduct under its objective aspect merely, and speculate 
on its teleology, we drift away to seemingly vague and irrele- 
vant conclusions. Thus Wundt begins by examining the pur- 
pose of particular acts and ends by hypostasizing a meta- 
physical entity, the “Gesammtville.” 

We must guard against losing ourselves in such specula- 
tions, and confine ourselves to the more zsmediate ends of the 
moral law. This procedure possesses the advantage of bring- 
ing the objective effect of the law into correspondence with 
the subjective purpose of the agent. The ethical rule forbids 
acts detrimental to others, and urges the performance of con- 
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duct relieving suffering. This end achieved by the law itself 
agrees with the purpose of the subject. The feeling of sym- 
pathy has prompted men to set up as the end of their con- 
duct the welfare of those whom they regard as their co- 
equals, and the moral laws embody such actions as have 
been found by experience to attain the desired purpose. 
Since the greatest impediment to the sought-for object comes 
from certain modes of conduct, the chief stress is laid upon 
the avoidance of these. The disobedience of such laws would 
destroy all possibility of social life. The negative conditions 
of harmonious social life are, therefore, of immense import- 
ance and must occupy the most prominent position in the 
ethicalcode. Hence: thou shalt mot! And, indeed, we find 
that primitive societies are satisfied with the avoidance of 
harmful behavior. It was left for Christ to urge a more posi- 
tive exercise of the sympathetic impulses, and to give the 
command, Love one another.* 

We observe, then, that the moral law tends at first to the 
avoidance of conditions pernicious to social life, and gradu- 
ally extends until it embraces in its purposes not only the con- 
servation, but even advancement of society. This does not 
imply, however, that the end is always actually before the 
individual’s mind. He may act from altogether selfish 
motives in obeying the law. Yet the original purpose of the 
law, as well as the end at which it aims, can never be self- 
realization, as is sometimes maintained. It deals with the 
relations of the individual to other individuals, commanding 
him to sacrifice his welfare to that of his fellows, wherever a 
conflict arises between egoistic and altruistic impulses. The 
individualistic theory consequently errs in interpreting the 
law as aiming at individual welfare. Subject moral precepts 
to the closest scrutiny—if you find a single one enjoining re- 
nouncement of self, your individualistic theory falls to the 
ground. Weare further borne out in our view by the com- 





* Plato was the first in Europe to say: ‘‘It is better to suffer wrong than to do 
wrong.’’ See ‘ Rep.’’, bk. i. 
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mon sense of mankind, which stamps every act as morally 
worthless that aims at a se/fish end. 

Make self-realization the moral aim, and he is the moral 
man who consciously seeks thatend. This is in direct contra- 
diction to common-sense morality, which would condemn 
such an agent as immoral. There can be no sée/f-sacrifice in 
the code of the individualist. It is rather stretching the 
theory to declare that an individual is realizing his self in 
sacrificing his life for the good of others. And even granting 
this impossibility, would you call him subjectively good 
whose conduct is inspired by the love of fame or the desire to 
get to heaven? 

Adherents of such theories seem to me to forget that it is 
not the business of the philosopher to establish a new ethical 
code, but to interpret the one existing, and to show to what 
principle it owes its origin. An examination of the laws 
commonly received as moral fails to yield the results claimed 
by individualists. Moral laws do not consider the individual, 
as such. They tend to regulate the relations existing be- 
tween men, thereby ensuring the possibility of social welfare. 
The end sought is the good of the whole, not that of any 
particular individual. Only in so far as self-preservation and 
self-perfection affect the life of society can they be designated 
as moral. This does not mean that egoistic actions are 
immoral, but simply that they are not objects of moral reflec- 
tion at all. No one means to exterminate egoistic impulses ; 
no one asks that every human action be a conscious moral 
act. 

Fichte consequently exaggerates when he says: ‘‘ There is 
but one virtue: to forget oneself as a person; but one vice: 
to think of oneself. Whoever in the least thinks of himself 
as a person, and desires a life and an existence and any self- 
enjoyment whatever except 77 the race and for the race, that 
man is, in spite of all attempts to conceal his moral deformity 
under the guise of other good deeds, a mean, petty, repre- 
hensible, and miserable wretch.” This language is, of course, 
extreme. The statement that the moral law has for its end 
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the good of others, does not mean that self-regarding im- 
pulses are to be exterminated. From the proposition: 
Morality consists in doing good to others, we cannot infer that 
immorality consists in doing good to self. Immorality is 
doing harm to others; doing good to self is not necessarily 
doing harm to others. The moral law was made for man, not 
man for the moral law. He may seek to realize himself to 
his heart’s content, as long as his actions do not transcend the 
proper limits, that is, do not harm his fellows. You can love 
your fellow-man without hating yourself; you can be an 
altruist without being an ascetic. In fact, we need not con- 
sider egoistic impulses ethically at all except in so far as they 
result in injury or benefit to others. Up to a certain point a 
man may be an egoist without hurting anyone. Indeed, he 
must be an egoist in order to be an altruist; men who care 
for themselves are benefiting society more than men who, 
neglecting themselves and their families, are trying to help 
others all the time. ‘ God helps the man who helps himself.” 

To say that an act has no moral worth is not to deny its 
right to existence any more than the characterization of an 
action as unesthetic cancels its utility. Only when an act is 
followed by consequences beneficial or detrimental to the 
welfare of others does it become matter for moral reflection. 
Only when an egoistic impulse causes injury to others is it to 
be exterminated. As long as egoistic impulses act without 
colliding with the social welfare, so long the moral law 
remains in the back-ground. Our daily experience teaches 
us that such impulses occupy a wide range of undisturbed 
action. Morality is not the whole of life. It is not required 
that the individual extinguish all natural desires and live 
simply because his living benefits society. We may all walk 
on the high-way of life without tripping each other up. 

The preceding discussion has been considering the objective 
characteristics or traits of the moral laws, that is, the actions 
with which these deal. Actions are called good when they 
benefit others; bad, when they have a tendency to injure 
others. It now behooves us to look at the sudyective side, to 
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notice the attitude of the consciousness of the agent toward 
conduct. Here the purposes or motives of the subject are called 
to account. Now the purposes of the subject and the end or 
purpose of the act may be identical, but frequently differ. I 
may obey the moral law, or be moral because I care for the 
good of others, or for the pleasure it gives me, or from fear of 
punishment in this world or the world to come, or because I 
believe the act to be pleasing to the Deity, or because I have 
been taught to consider it as right, or from habit, or because 
it is useful to the world or to myself, or because my con- 
science tells me so. When self-consciousness and introspec- 
tion reach a high degree of development, motives are also 
judged, and the epithet mora/ no longer restricted to actions. 
Then morality becomes internal ; the law does not look to the 
mere performance of acts, but condemns certain motives as 
immoral. Christ is not satisfied with mere outward conform- 
ity to the law. ‘“ Ye have heard that it was said by them of 
old time, thou shalt not commit adultery: But I say unto 
you, that whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her 
hath committed adultery with her already in his heart.” 
Christ’s moral teaching is characterized by this, that it judges 
motives as well as acts, and lays stress on the fundamental 
law: Love one another. We have found the end of morality 
to be the good of our fellows. The agent is objectively moral 
when his actions conform to this principle, subjectively moral 
only when his motives are in harmony with it. It is quite 
possible that the motive be moral and the act the reverse, for 
the selection of the proper means necessary to achieve a 
certain end depends upon the intelligence of the agent. 
History and common experience furnish numerous examples 
of the discrepancies betweon motives and conduct. On the 
other hand, behavior inspired by non-moral impulses or pur- 
poses may nevertheless be moral in its effects. 

In spite of this diversity of motives, we may safely assert 
that the end to which moral conduct tends was really the end 
implicitly sought by primitive mankind. When once certain 
lines of conduct become fixed the attitude of consciousness 
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towards them begins to vary. We forget the reasons which 
led to their establishment. Time fixes them so firmly in our 
hearts and surrounds them with feelings of such reverence 
that we obey them for their own sake—we love virtue for vir- 
tue’s sake. Yet the moral judgment excludes all motives 
running counter to the fundamental principle of good-will or 
sympathy. By this the moral worth of acts was measured ; 
this also forms the standard for judging springs of conduct. 

The man in whom intelligeuce and morality are combined 
is subjectively and objectively moral. That is to say, his 
actions are guided by human sympathy and a highly de- 
veloped knowledge of means. 

We are now prepared to cast a glance at the form of the 
moral law. The term law may be employed in two senses, 
meaning either a prescription for action or the statement of 
that which, under certain conditions, must and will always 
happen. In the former case its grammatical form is the im- 
perative, in the latter the indicative mood. When we speak 
of moral laws we generally mean a precept, although, of 
course, the term may be applied to a proposition stating what 
occurs under certain conditions. All imperatives, unless they 
are the edicts of an idiot, rest upon some knowledge, which 
may be expressed in judgments. When I ask a person to 
perform a certain act, I expect that act to lead to a certain 
end. 

Now, moral imperatives are neither divine decrees nor 
groundless injunctions, but commands given for the purpose 
of reaching certain ends. First, it was found by experience 
that certain acts were harmful, then the law forbidding them 
was given. Having the indicative moral law, the imperative is 
easily found. Stealing has such and such effects; these 
effects are undesirable ; therefore do not steal. The grounds 
of all imperatives lie in their effects. If you would reach this 
end, you must perform this act. The imperative is hypothet- 
ical. In morality the end sought is the social welfare. Avoid 
such and such deeds. Why? Because they bring injury to 
your fellows. Why care for the welfare of your fellows? No 
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answer can be given. We have struck the bedrock of ethics. 
The imperative “love thy neighbor” is categorical. This is 
the fundamental law of morality. This is the principle for 
which we have been seeking, from which all morality springs. 

The question next arises: What is the range of the moral 
law? The moral laws are neither immutable nor valid for all 
members of society at alltimes. In the course of history the 
growth of knowledge and the change of conditions are 
accompanied by a corresponding change in morality. The 
end is the well-being of society. Ethical rules express the 
means found by men to reach that end. If we possessed a 
perfect knowledge of all the circumstances, we might possibly 
arrive at a perfect knowledge of the means. Then, if the con- 
ditions were fixed, the laws might be stable. But both our 
experience and life-conditions are variable quantities. The 
law embodies our experience up to date and may be changed 
by the addition of new knowledge. Given these conditions 
and this end, how is the end reached? That is the problem 
of morality, a problem which the race unconsciously solves 
according to its experiences. The answer varies with circum- 
stances and degrees of intelligence. The diversity of ethical 
judgments at different times and in different societies is there- 
fore easily explained. And even if the conditions and the 
state of intelligence were the same in different societies, yet 
there might be different solutions to the same problem : there 
may be different means of reaching the same end. 

Let us consider the validity of the laws within a given 
society. They are neither absolute nor universal. Killing is 
prohibited, but may, under certain circumstances, become a 
matter of necessity. Not all laws hold for all members of a 
society alike, because there is a difference in conditions and 
dispositions of men. The thought of Hoffding is of import- 
ance here: ‘The several ethical theories,” he says, ‘‘are 
clearly wrong in asserting that the same moral iaws or com- 
mandments are valid for all men under the same circum- 
stances ; for on account of different capacities and impulses 
the demands will have a highly different practical bearing 
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on individuals. The fulfillment of one and the same com- 
mand may be a necessity for one man, a mighty difficulty for 
a second, and an absolute impossibility for a third.’’* 

The greater your possibilities for doing good, the greater 
your obligations. Nodlesse oblige. 

To sum up: Moral laws differ for different stages of 
society ; for different societies of the present, because condi- 
tions differ ; within the limits of a given society, because the 
conditions and the individuals themselves differ. 

The foregoing discussions can leave no one in doubt con- 
cerning our opinion of the origin of moral laws. Ethical 
precepts are based on natural laws. They are neither innate 
truths nor divine revelations, but empirical judgments. The 
end is social welfare. Experience teaches men how to realize 
that end. 

Man is endowed with sympathetic instincts which impel 
him to care for others. At first these impulses act within a 
very narrow compass, being limited to the members of a 
tribe perhaps. And even here, as ever afterwards, they may 
be temporarily obscured by other impulses, just as selfish 
desires are frequently defeated by feelings of fear, supersti- 
tion or anger. In the course of time the consciousness that 
we are one with all mankind grows upon us, and the feeling 
of sympathy extends to wider and wider circles, until, finally, 
it embraces humanity itself.t The latter stage in the evolu- 
tion of sympathy has by no means been reached by all, 
but an intensification of social feeling has doubtless taken 


* See INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, October, 1896; also, Paulsen, 
‘* System der Ethik,’’ Einleitung; also, Hoffding, ‘ Ethik,’’ XI., 10, p. 154. 

¢ A glance at the growth of religions, which always embody the conceptions 
and ideals of men, exemplifies this gradual extension of other-regarding or sym- 
pathetic feelings. There is an advance from the narrow family religion through 
the national type to the universal religion of Christianity. (See Sir Henry Maine, 
‘* Early Law and Custom,’’ p. 57.) The history of Greece and Rome also 
shows a gradual progress of sympathy. (See Lecky, “ History of European 
Morals,’’ I., pp. 228-230.) Of Rome Lecky says : ‘‘The moral expression of the 
first period is obviously to be found in the narrower military and patriotic vir- 
tues ; that of the second period, in enlarged philanthropy and sympathy,”’ I., 239. 
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place. Of course as the circle of sympathy grows the circle 
of morality grows. Moral forms are the product of history. 
It is not wonderful that they are multiplied and developed. 
Not only do the conditions of life become more complex and 
our knowledge deeper, but the ends themselves expand, as 
we have seen. 

We cannot, however, agree with Ihering and derive every- 
thing from egoism. According to him the egoist is nature’s 
work, the moral man the work of history. This complete 
change of the egoistic impulse into the altruistic he regards 
as the greatest masterpiece of history on earth.* It would 
indeed be a great masterpiece, miraculous enough to trans- 
cend our powers of comprehension. The adherents of the 
Hartleyan school held similar views, and tried to show how 
the transformation was effected.t| We cannot conceive how 
egoism can be converted into its direct opposite, how it can 
negate itself. We must regard sympathy as an original part 
of the constitution of our nature. The evolution of sympa- 
thy and the conscious realization of the ends at which it un- 
consciously aims, that is the work of history. We refer 
again to Hoffding’s remark that the whole of morality is im- 
plicitly contained in this instinctive feeling. 

The fundamental law of ethics gives expression to the sym- 
pathetic impulse. In its rudimentary form it demands that 
you love your neighbor. As the circle of sympathy extends 
to society and humanity, the fundamental law finds utterance 
in the imperative : have regard for society and humanity. In 
each case the ground-law is the source of a multitude of 
derivative rules. The larger part of these prohibit all acts 
opposing the realization of the general end, while others pre- 
scribe the removal of conditions unfavorable to its attain- 
ment. 

Although the more limited command, love your neighbor, 
is not repeated by the social law, it must nevertheless yield to 


*Thering, ‘* Der Zweck im Recht,’ vol. II. Das Sittliche, p. 95. 

t Hartley, “On Man,’’ pp. 473-475. vid. Lecky ‘History of European 
Morals,’’ p. 25. 
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the latter in case of collision. You may sympathize with the 
criminal, while your regard for a wider circle of beings will 
lead you to sacrifice him to their interests. The sentimental 
women who overload the guilty murderer with the flowers 
they should scatter on the grave of his victim, are narrow- 
hearted. They are unable to subordinate the sympathy they 
feel for an individual to the sympathy which they owe to 
humanity. The time may come when even social or national 
ends will be offered up on the altar of humanity. Then only 
will nations renounce advantages accruing to themselves in 
the interests of human welfare, using the term in its widest 
sense. 

In the early stages of society when the altruistic feelings 
extend no further than to the members of a tribe, physical 
courage is the highest virtue, being the best means of secur- 
ing welfare.* Ancient epic poetry teems with the praise of 
this virtue. The advance of civilization, however, deprives 
this quality of its importance ; men are seldom called upon 
to exercise it. Moral laws tending to insure internal peace 
aid order come into prominence. Moral courage becomes a 
better means of furthering the welfare of humanity than phy- 
sical courage. 

Veracity, honesty, justice, sexual fidelity, have been found 
to be qualities productive of good effects. If, under peculiar 
circumstances, such favorable results cannot be achieved 
except by breach of the law, it may be broken. If injury 
were caused by justice, we should soon dispense with it. 
The Roman patricians took high rates of interest from the 
plebeians : after accepting the money and agreeing to pay the 
stipulated sums, the latter unjustly refused to fulfill their 
promises. Absolute obedience to the law would have be- 
gotten direful consequences. Justice was therefore tempo- 
rarily suspended and conditions changed. Shylock’s demand 
was just enough, but we can get along without such justice. 


’ 


* Paulsen’s ‘‘ Ethik,’’? Bk. III, ch. i. ; Leslie Stephen, ‘‘Science of Ethics,’ 
ch. v. 
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An examination of the different rules would yield similar 
results to those noticed above. We may say with Sidgwick : 
“No quality has ever been praised as excellent by mankind 
generally which cannot be shown to have some marked 
felicific effect, and to be within proper limits obviously con- 
ducive to the general happiness.”* Or with Cicero who 
says : ‘‘ How are such virtues as generosity, or love of coun- 
try, orthe desire to do good to your fellow-man, or gratitude 
possible? All of them spring from the fact that we are by 
nature impelled to love one another. This is the foundation 
of law!” 


FRANK THILLY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI. 


DISCUSSION. 
ETHICAL versus INTELLECTUAL IDEALISM. 


PROFESSOR JOHN WATSON has, in his paper in the INTER- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS for July, 1899, set out very 
clearly and well the differences between current ‘‘ Intellectual 
Idealism’’ and the new ‘‘ Ethical Idealism.” They each em- 
phasize one set of elements without realizing how really similar in 
kind is the defect which they thus share in common. 

The ‘‘ ethical’’ idealism to which we prefer to ally ourselves 
is one in which Reason and Knowledge are certainly ‘‘ the same 
in kind, though not in extent,’’ as they are in God. We do not 
place any bar or limit to knowledge or man’s receptiveness of the 
Divine, so ‘‘intellectual’’ at the same time is our idealism. 
Professor Watson belabors ‘‘ ethical’’ idealism for its too exclu- 
sive stress on feeling and will, and fails to realize that he is in no 
better case because his ‘‘intellectual’’ idealism so magnifies 
knowledge or thought. He very properly says a true philosophy 
does not confine itself ‘‘ to the intellectual side of man’s nature, to 
the exclusion of the ethical and religious.’’ But though in this, 








* «* Methods of Ethics,’”’ B. V. p. 489. 
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and very much else that he urges, we can cordially agree, he 
strangely fails to grapple with, or indeed even touch, the real 
objection to the Hegelian type of idealism with which he is iden- 
tified, which, as is perfectly well known, is that it makes thought 
constitutive of reality instead of simply interpretative of it, and, 
in so doing, gives the categories of thought an unwarranted place 
in the interpretation of the Universe. Thought is for us also, in 
an important sense, the great reality, but the thought of man 
may not make or evolve the world of reality ; its function is to 
interpret the world as actually given to it; the combining unity 
of Self-consciousness conditions that world of reality for us, but 
does not create it or impart to it objectivity. He tells us the in- 
dictment brought against ‘‘intellectual’’ idealism is its denial of 
the individuality, freedom, and moral responsibility of man. 
Why, then, did he not show that ‘‘ethical’’ idealism has no 
case, for that all these have unquestionable justice done to them 
by ‘‘intellectual’’ idealism? He makes attempt to show that 
‘*ethical’’ idealism mutilates the totality of experience which 
philosophy is called upon to interpret, but he ought to have vin- 
dicated ‘‘ intellectual ’’ idealism from the charge of mutilating in 
like manner, but in another direction. He cannot delude him- 
self by thinking this has been done when it has been insisted 
that Philosophy is ‘‘intellectual’’ and deals with ‘‘truth.”’ 
Philosophy may be as ‘‘ intellectual ’’ as he will, and yet may be 
perfectly capable of doing justice, in its intellectual treatment, to 
the ‘‘volitional and moral and social’’ aspects involved in the 
sphere of its thought and representation. The question is, Has 
‘*intellectual’’ idealism meted out such justice? ‘‘ Ethical’’ 
idealism doubts it. Is its doubt justified? Professor Watson 
says Hegel ‘‘has not ignored feeling and will,’’ and it may be 
granted that Hegel has said things that are good of spirit as will. 
But Professor Watson is too good a philosopher not to know that 
these things must be taken not by themselves, but as Hegel 
meant them to be taken, namely, in the light of the principles 
embedded in its theoretic system, since on these his treatment of 
the will is based. Besides, merely to say Hegel ‘‘has not 
ignored’’ feeling and will is a very lame way of meeting the 
assertion of ‘‘ ethical ’’ idealism that the volitional and moral ele- 
ments receive in ‘‘intellectual’’ idealism a handling which is 
quite inadequate. It may be that Professor Caldwell is not cor- 
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rect—as Professor Watson says he is not correct—in calling 
‘‘ ethical ’’ idealism an ‘‘ application ’’ of the older idealism to the 
solution of Life’s concrete problems : what is of far more import- 
ance is that a FULLER ‘‘application’’ is possible to a true ideal- 
ism than any which has been made by ‘‘ intellectual’’ idealism. 
Such drawing together, indeed, of the ‘‘intellectual’’ and the 
‘‘ethical’’ lines of thought seems precisely the need of our time 
and an augury of Philosophic Good. ‘‘Ethical’’ idealism may 
be such corrective and supplement, as we have said, to those who 
yet regard it as ‘‘ one of the immortal contributions’’ of Hegel 
to philosophy that he brought to men an altogether new sense of 
the power of thought or reason. 

Professor Watson himself says, philosophy ‘‘is not reality, 
only the comprehension of what reality is. Thus Philosophy 
must ‘‘in its own way include the whole of possible ‘ experi- 
ence.’’’ But, if ‘‘ethical’’ idealism finds that parts of reality 
or experience—even the ‘‘volitional and moral and _ social 
aspects’’—are not having justice done to them by ‘“‘ intellect- 
ual’’ Philosophy, why, in the name of reason, should it not 
have the right to protest? A really broad ‘‘ intellectual’’ 
philosophy would not object, but freely allow it to cry aloud and 
spare not. For it knows that in the end truth must be gainer, 
and that, as Professor Watson professes, is the one end to be 
desired. When ‘‘ethical’’ idealism charges ‘‘ intellectual ’’ 
idealism ‘‘ with destroying the self-activity of individual subjects 
and identifying Humanity with God’’ in virtue of its organic 
whole of thought, Professor Watson replies that the charge is 
‘‘preposterous.’’ So it no doubt is, from the stand-point of 
thought and its ‘‘ intelligible system’’; but is there any reason 
why it may not be otherwise from the point of view of reality or 
experience? Granted that the individual is part of an organic 
whole, and ought to ‘‘comprehend in thought what the whole 
is,’ there is yet no room or reason for the purely evasive mode 
in which ‘‘intellectual’’ idealism deals with what may be due 
to ‘‘ the individual man’’ as not simply existing for the organic 
whole, but as at the same time having worth in himself and being 
at the same time an end in himself. There is thus a sense in 
which the individual is a whole as well as a part. There is cer- 
tainly nothing ‘‘ preposterous’’ in the ‘‘ individual man,’’ as 
part of reality, crying out that very real sides of his nature are 
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being sacrificed by an abstract or ‘‘ intellectual” philosophy on 
the shrine of ‘‘organic’’ metaphor. In the ‘‘intellectual’’ 
idealism represented by Professor Watson there are not the ‘‘I’’ 
with its tendencies and moods, on the one hand, and the Exter- 
nal World as something given, on the other: the I and the 
World are not two elements with any sort of independent exist- 
ence: they are two differences merely of a fundamental unity. 
That is to say, a real identity radiates through all plurality and 
difference. Our individuality becomes at length lost in the 
Whole; but, related as all things are in the universe as a system 
which is one and rational, we cannot consent to things being 
thus thrown into one homogeneous heap. Professor Watson 
speaks as though the categories of his ‘‘intellectual’’ system 
were real and concrete. Hegel said the real is the rational. 
We are more concerned to insist that the real is the individual. 
For the mystery of the invidual and of things existent in time 
is nowise lightened for us in Hegelian idealism. The Universe 
is more and other to us than a mathematical theorem; ’tis a 
thing instinct with life and vital possibilities, which no setting 
forth of the formulas of Hegelian Logic can possibly exhaust. 
It is evident that personality—with all the mystery that encom- 
passes the path of our personal responsibility—has here no 
justice done to it, is treated, in fact, pretty much as illusion. 
At most, it is the mere conjunction of thought and experience. 
Having said so much by way of showing how far Professor 
Watson is from having made good his case against ‘‘ ethical ’’ 
idealism, we are now free to express some sense of the short- 
comings of that type of idealism. Professor Watson has done 
well to point out the danger of minimizing thought, and the need 
to insist on saying of the world, as our great dramatist makes 
Ophelia say of the pansy, that ‘‘it’s for thought.’’ The uni- 
verse must be intelligible to thought, for it is the revelation of 
reason,—the expression of rational thought. Nor do we like the 
way in which “‘ethical’’ idealism arrays the volitional and moral 
and social aspects of man’s life against those of thought, as 
‘‘things that take us further along the path of truth.’’ No 
doubt, every ethical elevation takes us somewhat ‘‘ along the path 
of truth,’’ but does it effect this in separation from thought or 
knowledge or reason? There ought not to be the appearance of 
such separation, and, in the strength of the contrast it employs 
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between the two sets of elements ‘‘ethical’’ idealism is not 
happy. That idealism, as represented in the moralism of Pro- 
fessor A. Seth,—to whom Professor Watson refers, —is distinctly 
one-sided in so lifting the ethical impulse to obey out of relation 
to ‘‘intellectual’’ interest. Rather should ‘‘ intellectual’’ inter- 
est give base and depth to moralism. In his insistence on our 
knowledge of the Absolute as a knowledge only ‘‘for us,’’ Pro- 
fessor Seth presses his doctrine of relativity so strongly as to 
come perilously near making his Absolute an unknowable thing- 
in-itself. 

There zs a truth in the Hegelian contention that the ultimate 
reality of the universe is thought. That truth we have no right 
to forget because ‘‘the Hegelian Philosopher’’ erroneously 
makes that thought something abstract and dissociate from being, 
rather than the thought of the Infinite Personality whom men 
call God. 

It seems, too, as though ‘‘ethical’’ idealism were not quite 
fortunate in its account of our knowledge of the Absolute. Pro- 
fessor Watson says it amounts to ‘‘ a disguised scepticism,’’ and 
he seems to think it treats the universe as ‘‘ incomprehensible.’’ 
We have much sympathy with what Professor Watson here 
urges, and the point is one of great importance. ‘‘ No one de- 
nies,’’ he says, ‘‘ that the Absolute cannot be completely compre- 
hended,’’ but he holds it must not be urged that ‘‘ it cannot be 
comprehended AT ALL as it is in itself,’’ for this would be ‘‘ the 
same as saying that there is for us no Absolute.’’ Our knowl- 
edge of the Absolute must be held to be a real knowledge of the 
Absolute. Professor A. Seth is so anxious to maintain its rela- 
tivity, that he makes us careful rather to press its reality. Knowl- 
edge, to be knowledge at all, must be no merely subjective 
thing, but the apprehension of reality. It can only be ‘‘ for us,’’ 
of course, but it is of the Absolute—the Absolute as it is. The 
Absolute 1s what it reveals itself as being, and is an infinite deal 
beyond all that is cognized or known, even by ‘‘the Hegelian 
Philosopher.’’ The ‘‘ethical’’ philosopher must not, then, in 
his strongly antithetic way, contend that ‘‘the Truth is for God 
alone,’’ for man has the Truth, and it is precisely the priceless 
possession of the truth that makes man what he is. Idealists, 
therefore, we must be content to remain in that the Universe is 
hidden from us by the veil of our ideas: before idealism of the 
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‘‘intellectual ’’ type defended by Professor Watson we may yet 
sceptically ask, as is done in ‘‘ Faust’’: 
‘* Is it mere THOUGHT evolves all nature’s course ?’’ 

For speculative thought must take reality, not as it should be 
to the dialectical movement of ‘‘intellectual’’ or constructive 
thought ; but, as it is empirically presented to it. This is where 
‘*intellectual’’ idealism fails. It remains~in-tke region of the 
dialectics of the understanding and never gets the length of really 
concrete truth. It rests on what is merely ¢hought and reaches 
not after what may be cognized. And the ethicist is right in 
insisting that the truth at which man arrives must not be held in 
unfruitful mode of the intellect alone, must be translated into 
action, that atrophy of his nature may not ensue. He is right in 
his contention that logical forms of argumentation must be made 
to fit in with the data of actual experience, the facts of real life. 
He is wrong only when he falters in following the sway of reason 
and the sweep of thought till these are really universal. 


JAMES LINDSAY. 
KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 


SEXUAL EDUCATION FOR THE YOUNG. 


CANON LYTTELTON’s thoughtful article in the July number of 
the JOURNAL on this important and difficult subject compels 
assent on many points, not only of his general contention but of 
his specific proposals. It will occur to some readers, however, 
that the admitted evils of an undirected curiosity and an unre- 
strained egoism in sexual matters among the young can be dealt 
with effectively only by more radical methods than he advocates. 
It is natural that the head-master of a public school should be 
inclined to accept our existing educational arrangements as part 
of the established order of things, and to confine his attention to 
lessening their incidental disadvantages, but it may be suggested 
that the greater part of the evils in question are due to the 
essential faults of an unnatural and pernicious system of upbring- 
ing. In the notes that are appended to another article in the 
same number,—‘‘ Affection in Education,’’ by Mr. E. Carpen- 
ter,—two points of consideration are raised that have a vital 
bearing on the problem. So long as we suffer the disruption of 
family life by the practice of sending children to boarding- 
schools, and so long as we shrink from the co-education of boys 
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and girls, we must be prepared for difficulties that may be less- 
ened but can never be wholly removed. It is the conventual 
system that is really responsible for almost all the mischief, not 
only through its opportunities for evil communications and 
vicious practices, but owing to its inevitable effect of weakening 
home ties and starving healthy affections. Of what avail is it to 
devise a method of communicating information on sexual matters 
when the general conditions of sympathetic intercourse between 
the sexes are so defective? On the other hand, if a boy has 
been brought up to feel that his father and mother are his inti- 
mate friends, who will answer all his questions as far as may be 
possible, and that their loving care for his interests deserves all 
the affection he can give them in return ; if through his appre- 
ciation of his mother’s goodness he has learned to respect all 
good women ; if through sympathy with his sisters and with 
other girls whom he freely meets, he finds a natural outlet for the 
emotional impulses that accompany his physical development ; if 
his imagination has been cultivated by the presentation to him in 
due season of examples of the ideal treatment of love in its 
highest issues and in its tragedies ; if these conditions are ful- 
filled,—and they are within the reach of all in sufficient meas- 
ure,—there will be little to fear either from the chance contact 
with degrading influences, or from the promptings of passion 
from within. 


JAMES OLIPHANT. 
EDINBURGH. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Spinoza: His LIFE AND PHILosopHy. By Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, Bart., etc. Second Edition. London: Duckworth & 
Co.; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1899. Pp. 
XXiv., 427. 

In 1880, when the first edition of Sir F. Pollock’s ‘‘ Spinoza’’ 
was published, the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS had 
not come into existence, and accordingly the book has not yet 
been reviewed here. The new edition does not differ substan- 
tially from the old; but it has been improved in detail by changes 
suggested by the recent literature of the subject, and it will be 
specially welcomed by those who had not the good fortune to 
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own a copy of the first edition, which for some years had been 
out of print. The alterations in the new edition have mainly to 
do with matters of fact. The biography of Spinoza has been 
carefully revised and modified in detail so as to embody the re- 
sults of the recent researches of Meinsma, Freudenthal, and 
Stein. As to ‘‘ matters of speculative opinion, or merely proba- 
ble interpretation of Spinoza’s opinions,’’ Sir F. Pollock says: 
‘*T could not undertake to revise my estimate of Spinoza’s phil- 
osophy as a whole, or to examine and weigh all the meritorious 
contributions of recent writers to the subject, without far more 
leisure than is at my disposal, or likely to be. Moreover, I 
should have no assurance that all or any of my readers would 
agree with me in preferring my later opinions to my earlier ones 
in case of difference. I have, therefore, confined myself to add- 
ing a few explanatory and supplementary passages, and altering 
such parts of the text as appeared to me, on returning to them, 
clearly erroneous or misleading. The most considerable changes 
are in the chapter on the ‘Tractatus Politicus.’ I know, or 
ought to know, Hobbes better than I did in 1880, and have now 
tried to do him better justice on some points which have to be 
considered with regard to Spinoza’s modification of his doctrine’’ 
(p. xiii.). 

This is a little disconcerting to a reviewer, who can have no 
good means of guessing what his author’s later opinions may be; 
but one is thankful that at least his earlier opinions are made 
more accessible, and Sir F. Pollock would doubtless say that the 
main matter is not the change in his opinions, but the meaning 
and value of Spinoza’s philosophy. Nevertheless, it is a serious 
loss to the student of Spinoza that he should be unable to get 
the last word of so learned, so accurate, and so sympathetic an 
expositor as Sir F. Pollock. 

‘* The purpose of this book is to put before English readers an 
account, fairly complete in itself and on a fairly adequate scale, of 
the life and philosophy of Spinoza.’’ The structure of the book 
is mainly determined by its purpose. A brief Introduction enu- 
merates the editions of Spinoza’s works and indicates the lead- 
ing authorities for his life. Most of the bibliographical matter 
which was given in the first edition is now omitted as being 
incomplete, though probably most readers would have been glad 
if it had been retained. The first chapter is devoted to a very 
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clear and skilful biography of Spinoza, neither dry nor diffuse, 
but full of light, so that the character of Spinoza shines through 
the facts. A similar line of exposition is followed in the second 
chapter, where the non-philosophical parts of Spinoza’s cor- 
respondence are used to indicate his attitude of mind regarding 
various theological and other questions. There follows a careful 
and learned account of the leading ideas and sources of Spinoza’s 
philosophy, the main sources being found in Judaism and Neo- 
platonism on the one hand, and in the physics of Descartes on 
the other. Then in Chapters IV. to XI. there is a critical ex- 
position of Spinoza’s principal writings, namely, the treatise 
| ‘De Intellectus Emendatione,” which explains Spinoza’s doc- 
P trine of method; the five parts of the ‘‘ Ethics,’’ the ‘‘ Tractatus 
Politicus,’’ and the ‘‘Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,’’ from 
which last, in connection with Part I. of the ‘‘ Ethics’’ and some 
of the letters, Spinoza’s theology may be gathered. A conclud- 
ing chapter traces the direct influence of Spinoza on the thought 
and literature of Holland, France, Germany, and England. 
The English translation of Colerus’s ‘‘ Life of Benedict de Spin- 
osa’’ (published in 1706) is printed as an appendix. The other 
appendices which appeared in the first edition are now omitted, 
and one misses the interesting (if rather curious) ‘‘ Table show- 
ing Spinoza’s position in the history of philosophy.”’ 

The method of exposition which Sir F. Pollock has thus 
adopted has the advantage of following closely Spinoza’s own 
statements. But, on the other hand, it has defects like those 
which are inseparable from a running commentary. There is a 
tendency to treat each part too much by itself, and the unity of 
the whole is hardly emphasized enough. This, however, is 
doubtless not altogether out of harmony with the author’s pur- 
pose. He wishes to show how erroneous is the view, whether it 
be held by admirers or by critics, that Spinoza’s system is rigidly 
dogmatic, so that it must either stand in all its detail or fall with 
the overthrow of one or two of its definitions. Spinoza’s phil- 
osophy, according to Sir F. Pollock, is really, though not ap- 
parently, experiential, and our attention is repeatedly drawn to 
coincidences between Spinoza’s results and those of modern em- 

piricism. Thus, in the psychological part of the ‘‘ Ethics,’’ 
+ Spinoza starts from premises which are in appearance dogmatic 
and transcendental; and yet his conclusions are the same that 
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have been independently reached by inquirers who acknowledged 
no source of knowledge but experience’’ (p. 175). And again, 
Sir F. Pollock holds that the importance of the geometrical 
method in the ‘‘ Ethics’’ has been over-emphasized. He speaks 
of it as an ‘‘artificial mode of exposition,’’ in the use of which 
Spinoza ‘‘ follows a suggestion made by Descartes,’’ and he re- 
gards it as having in various ways misled both the critics and the 
admirers of Spinoza, while ‘‘it is very possible that in some ways 
it had an unfavorable influence on Spinoza himself’’ (p. 148). 
And he contends that Spinoza’s geometrical exposition of a por- 
tion of Descartes’ ‘‘ Principia’’ (with which Spinoza himself did 
not agree) establishes the fact that Spinoza did not regard the 
geometrical method as an infallible means of reaching philosophi- 
cal truth’’ (p. 29). 

This insistence on the experiential side of Spinoza’s thinking 
is a thoroughly just piece of philosophical criticism. But I ven- 
ture to think that Sir F. Pollock goes rather too far in reaction 
from the views of earlier writers. Spinoza is certainly not a bar- 
ren dogmatist, thinking zz vacuo: he endeavors to think with his 
whole nature and (if one may say so) with the whole nature of 
things. But he is far from being empirical in the sense of unsys- 
tematic. It seems to me that he does believe in the coherence 
of all his views as firmly as any man who propounds a system, 
and that to him the geometrical method of exposition is the guar- 
antee of this coherence. In other words, he is so far from being 
an empiricist that he is not satisfied with the implicit coherence 
which is the only justification of the empiricist appeal to co- 
ordinate ‘‘ facts,” but requires that the coherence be made 
explicit. And the self-consistency of geometry is his ideal of 
coherence, of clear and adequate thinking, as it was the scientific 
ideal of his time. It is true that he did not regard the geomet- 
rical form as ‘‘an infallible method of arriving at philosophical 
truth,’’ if that means that the geometrical method is a lever with- 
out a fulcrum; but, granted the fulcrum in the shape of self-evi- 
dent truths, the geometrical method seemed perfect. And 
Spinoza could not himself have accepted as self-evident the 
axioms on which his geometrical exposition of Descartes is 
based, any more than he accepted the consequences which the 
method evolved from these premises. 
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Indeed, the geometrical form of Spinoza’s argument seems to 
be the most natural expression of one side of his thinking,—the 
side which, on the whole, Sir F. Pollock least emphasizes, though 
it seems to me at least as essential as the other. The geometrical 
form is the best expression for any reasoning which proceeds from 
self-evident truths ; and the ‘‘ Tractatus de Int. Emend.,’’ with its 
account of a right method as proceeding from ‘‘ true ideas,’’ the 
innata instrumenta of the mind, shows clearly that this was the line 
which Spinoza deliberately endeavored to follow. Sir F. Pollock 
himself declares Spinoza’s meaning to be ‘‘that by no logical 
device whatever can we escape the necessity of starting from some- 
thing or other as self-evident, and throwing on its self-evidence the 
whole weight of all the subsequent knowledge we may build on our 
leading assumptions’’ (p. 121). Now there is a certain ambig- 
uity about this position, an ambiguity of which the sources lie deep 
in Spinoza’s thought. There is no doubt that we can never reach 
truth unless we start from truth, that ‘‘ truth is the measure of itself 
and of falsehood.’’ But surely this is not equivalent to saying that 
we must start from a ‘‘ true idea,’’ a truth which is complete, defi- 
nite, specific, and which, nevertheless, has no ‘‘ other’’ on which 
it depends. Does it mean any more than that there must be truth 
in our knowledge from the first, though that truth may not be 
lodged in any individual ‘‘ self-evident’? judgment? That which 
we must assume at the outset is the whole system of things (as an 
indivisible system), and not any particular element in it. Ina 
sense the whole is given from the first, but no part can be said to 
be given or self-evident in contradistinction to other parts which 
are not given. We must certainly assume ‘‘something,’’ but not 
‘something or ofher.’’ As Sir F. Pollock says, ‘‘there is ulti- 
mately no external test of truth ;’’ but I am unable to see that this 
is, as he thinks, equivalent to the statement that ‘‘ we must be con- 
tent in the last resort, with the clear and persistent witness of con- 
sciousness,’’ a view which is ‘‘ compatible with a purely empirical 
account of the origin of all our knowledge,’’ and more especially 
with Mr. Herbert Spencer’s use of the inconceivability of the 
opposite as a test of truth (p. 122). The ‘‘clear and persistent 
witness of consciousness’’ is of the same nature as induction by 
simple enumeration. It indicates the probability of a connection 
between things, without establishing the connection by explaining 
it. A statement is not true because it is self-evident ; it is self- 
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evident because it is true, and because its conditions are so simple 
and universal that it seems unnecessary to state them formally. 
And Sir F. Pollock admirably points out that ‘‘ some of the current 
notions in philosophy and psychology, which Spinoza makes the 
objects of his most unsparing attack, are precisely those which have 
been most commonly maintained on the ground that they are prin- 
ciples given by consciousness as clear, ultimate, and self-evident’ 
(p. 123). I take this as meaning that what is self-evident to one 
man is not necessarily self-evident to another, and accordingly I 
fail to see how self-evidence can be taken as the ground of truth, 
on which is to be thrown ‘‘ the whole weight of all the subsequent 
knowledge we may build on our leading assumptions, ‘‘ unless, in- 
deed, we are to accept a sceptical or agnostic position. 

The point may be illustrated by Spinoza’s own argument. He 
says (in the ‘‘ Tractatus de Int. Emend.’’) that, in seeking the best 
method of discovering the truth, we need not seek a method to 
discover this, and another method to discover the second method, 
and soon. But his contention that we must therefore fall back 
upon certain znzata instrumenta, in the shape of self-evidently true 
ideas, is simply a cutting of the knot, an escape from the regressus 
ad infinitum by the irrational expedient of saying that we must stop 
somewhere. And Sir F. Pollock’s explanation does not carry us 
any further. If Spinoza could be regarded as meaning that, in 
order to attain to perfect truth, we must begin with imperfect 
truth, and that knowledge is a growth or development of that 
which is comparatively vague and confused into that which is 
clearer and more definite, there would be no ground for criticism 
of his position. But I do not see that this can fairly be supposed. 
There is possibly a suggestion of it in the illustration from the 
making of tools, and it is doubtless implied to some extent in his 
conception of the highest knowledge as being a knowledge of 
ideas in an eternal and necessary order or system. But the notion 
of development is not explicit in Spinoza’s thought. It is incon- 
sistent with the parallelism of the attributes, and with the sharp 
distinction between understanding and imagination, not to speak 
of other important features of the system. And yet the tantaliz- 
ing fascination of Spinoza’s writings is, I think, largely due to the 
fact that in his philosophy the notion of development is strug- 
gling into light. I can give no better instance of this than the 
subtle and far-reaching argument by which Sir F. Pollock shows 
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that when Spinoza’s doctrine of substance, with an infinity of par- 
allel attributes, is thought out thoroughly, ‘‘ thought swallows up 
all the other attributes,’’ and ‘‘ Spinoza’s doctrine, when reduced 
to its simplest terms, is that nothing exists but thought and its 
modifications’ (pp. 159-168). That is to say, the static sub- 
stance—and attribute view of the universe—is passing in Spin- 
oza’s hands into the view of the universe as a living system of 
thought relations. Yet surely it cannot be denied that the sub- 
stance and attribute view is dominant in Spinoza’s thinking. 

This ambiguity also lies at the root of Spinoza’s double use of 
idea, as representative (concept) and as correlate, which Sir F. 
Pollock clearly explains. Spinoza’s identification of these two 
senses of the word dea is an inevitable consequence of his doc- 
trine that thought and extension are parallel attributes (or 
aspects, according to Sir F. Pollock’s interpretation) of the one 
substance. In discussing the meaning of the ‘‘ eternity of the 
mind’’ (‘‘Ethics,’’ Part V.), Sir F. Pollock says: ‘*‘ The mind’s 
eternal knowledge of the body, as understood by Spinoza, is not 
a knowledge of the human body generically, but a relation be- 
tween the particular mind and the particular body which we 
should not now think of calling knowledge at all’’ (p. 277). But 
is not ‘‘this relation which we should not now think of calling 
knowledge’ the very relation which Spinoza must call knowledge, 
if the parallelism of the attributes is to be maintained? And does 
not ‘‘self-evidence’’ or ‘‘ the persistent witness of consciousness’’ 
imply this parallelism? The confusion, then, is due not so much 
to the fact that ‘‘in Spinoza’s time psychology was really in its 
infancy’’ (p. 278) as to the fact (which Sir F. Pollock makes 
clear) that the strict parallelism of the attributes disappears when 
Spinoza’s own principles are cordially thought out. 

One cannot in an ordinary review attempt to discuss all the in- 
teresting problems which are raised in Sir F. Pollock’s book, and 
I must therefore pass over such questions as how Spinoza’s 
‘*thoroughgoing nominalism’’ is to be reconciled with his insist- 
ence on ‘‘ the single and universal order of nature’’ what is meant 
by the ‘‘ constant and eternal things’’ of the ‘‘ Tractatus de Int. 
Emend.’’ (which Sir F. Pollock identifies with the ‘‘ infinite 
modes’’ of the ‘‘ Ethics’’) ; whether or not substance is to be con- 
ceived as ‘‘at the back of the attributes ;'’ whether experience 
and knowledge ‘‘out of time’’ are possible, and so on. But 
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some reference must be made to the ethical part of Spinoza’s 
philosophy. Its psychological side, including ‘‘ Spinoza’s master- 
piece,’’ the account of the passions, is expounded in Chap. VII. 
with admirable clearness and felicity of expression. Apart from 
the definitions of the emotions, there are here two main points of 
interest,—the meaning of the conatus and the significance of 
Spinoza’s statements that ‘‘ desire is appetite with consciousness 
thereof,’’ and that ‘‘ whether a a man be conscious of his appe- 
tite or not, yet the appetite is still one and the same.’’ As to the 
conatus the main metaphysical problems of the earlier parts of the 
‘*Ethics’’ return upon us. The conatus or self-preserving ten- 

ency is the ‘‘ essence’ of the thing, ‘‘ the thing’s being what it is’’ 
(p. 202). And ‘‘a thing,’’ says Sir F. Pollock, ‘‘is a group of 
phenomena which persists’ (p. 204). Does this mean that it per- 
sists unchangeably or that it varies within limits? The former of 
these alternatives is the one which follows from Spinoza’s view of 
the universe as substance and attributes, from his mathematical ideal 
of the nature of things, expressed in his conception of a ‘‘timeless’’ 
eternal order of reality and in his complete rejection of final cause. 
The second alternative is the true one. But Spinoza does not 
clearly distinguish between them. Thus, it is not merely ‘‘as re- 
gards life’ (p. 207) that Spinoza omits to take into account ‘‘a fac- 
tor of great importance ’’ which (as regards life) is noted by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, namely, ‘‘ that external relations are constantly 
changing and requiring adjustments to be effected.’’ Ifthe conatus 
is the timeless essence of the thing, how is there room for change 
or development, and consequently for the ethical theories which 
Spinoza bases upon the conatus? And if it is not the timeless 
essence of the thing, how is it to be reconciled with the main 
principles of Spinoza’s metaphysics? Has a thing two essences ? 
Here again, as it appears to me, the difficulty arises from the fact 
that the notion of development is implicit in Spinoza’s thinking 
without being properly recognized. For the same reason it is 
difficult to see how, on Spinoza’s principle that desire is con- 
scious appetite (the consciousness making no essential difference), 
while appetite is the conatus or essence of man, there is any room 
for the duty of virtue, which is ‘‘ nothing else than acting by the 
proper laws of one’s own nature.’’ If the essence of each man 
is absolutely unchangeable, everything he does is virtuous, being 
the effect of an impulse to self-maintenance, while, on the other 
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hand, if man is capable of development, there must be a differ- 
ence between conscious desire and appetite, for unconscious appe- 
tite can never be more than the expression of an undeveloped 
nature. 

‘*Spinoza’s view of ethical good and evil, and consequently 
his whole theory of ethics,’’ depends, as Sir F. Pollock main- 
tains, on his argument against the idea of design in nature 
or (what comes to much the same thing) his rejection of 
final causes. At the beginning of Chap. VIII. Sir F. Pollock 
sets forth a clear and cleverly argued case against the com- 
mon forms of the argument from design. The gist of his con- 
tention may be put in his own words: ‘‘All our ideas of design 
and perfection are derived from the efforts of man, a finite being, 
working for definite objects and with such instruments as he 
can procure: and the attempt to find something answering to 
them in the constitution of the universe leads to nothing but in- 
soluble perplexities’’ (p. 233). This, of course, is on the lines 
ofthe quotation he makes from the preface to the ‘‘ Ethics,’’ Part 
IV., in which Spinoza says: ‘‘If a man sees a work the like 
whereof he hath never seen, nor knows the mind of the work- 
man, ’tis plain he cannot tell whether that work be perfect or 
not.’’ Now in both of these statements it is taken for granted 
that the notion of design or final cause implies a world made by 
an independent workman with a mind inaccessible to human 
knowledge. In other words, the argument implies that the finite 
and the infinite are entirely exclusive of one another. On sucha 
supposition, it is not difficult {to find ‘‘insoluble perplexities.”’ 
If there is an inscrutable workman of the universe, we have cer- 
tainly no right to attribute our ideas and habits of mind to him, any 
more than we have a right to read our thoughts into the mind of 
an animal. But the argument has point only against a some- 
what crude view of final cause. What right have we to cut our- 
selves from the universe and to speak of the mind of the universe 
as if it were inaccessible to us? That the universe has no design 
or final cause external to itself does not necessarily mean that it 
has no design or final cause at all. On p. 230, Sir. F. Pollock 
says that ‘‘ existence is not a bare fact but a continuing process, 
and at every moment of the process the particular set of condi- 
tions has one and only one possible result.’’ And on p. 231 he 
declares that ‘‘the frame of nature is what it is, neither more 
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nor less.’’ How are these two statements to be reconciled except 
by the tacit assumption of the notion of final cause? If nature 
is a continuing process, account must be taken not merely of 
‘*what it is’’ at any particular moment, but also of what it is in 
it to be. And that means the admission of final cause. 
Spinoza’s opposition to the idea of final cause is closely con- 
nected with his view that perfection and imperfection, good and 
evil, etc., are ‘‘relative notions or ways of thinking, dependent 
on our classification and comparison of things’ (p. 234). In 
each case he regards the standard or criterion as a class-notion, 
z. €., a notion of what is common to the members of the class. 
Such a notion is, of course, merely a convenient fiction. But 
Spinoza identifies this with something quite different, namely, the 
type or ideal of the class. This is really the standard of perfec- 
tion, goodness, etc. And it is at the same time a standard of 
truth. It is not a fiction, like the class-notion: it is the truth 
of the individuals, their real nature as distinct from their actual 
accidental perversities. It is not an impossible heap of qualities 
that will not combine into anything, but a system with a real 
unity. And thus it cannot rightly be said ‘‘ if we try to apply 
the notions of perfection and imperfection on a universal scale, 
the only class-notion remaining with us for the purpose is the 
genus generalissimum of mere being, and we must measure 
perfection by amount of being or reality’’ (p. 234). The stand- 
ard of perfection or imperfection is not the class-notion of mere 
being, but the universe as an organic system more or less ade- 
quately known. Sir F. Pollock contends (p. 323) that ‘‘ the 
objects of morality being particular and relative to man, there ap- 
pears to be no convenient mean between refraining from the appli- 
cation of moral ideas to the order of nature as a whole and assert- 
ing that the universe exists for the sake of man.’’ Ina sense it is 
true that moral ideas are not applicable to the order of nature as a 
whole, just as all other ‘‘ ideas,’’ 7. ¢., qualities are inapplicable 
to it. The universe cannot adequately be comprehended as a sub- 
stance with attributes. The atttempt to think it under such a 
notion inevitably leads to contradictions, and therefore there is a 
sense in which it may be said that the universe is no more good or 
bad than it is round or square, true or false. But this means, not 
that the universe excludes or rejects these distinctions (for if that 
were so the universe would be an unknowable thing-in-itself, z.e., 
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nothing pretending to be something), but that it is the ground of 
these distinctions, the system which gives them meaning. The 
distinctions are relative, but they are not on that account unreal. 
If, therefore, we say that the universe is non-moral, we cannot 
mean the same thing as when we say that a stone is non-moral. 
The stone is non-moral because it is outside of the system of 
human society, which is the immediate ground of moral distinc- 
tions; but the system of human society is an integral element in 
the system of the universe. As Sir F. Pollock himself puts it 
(p. 324): ‘‘ The principles of right and wrong may be called 
eternal and immutable in a sense to which no serious exception 
can be taken, namely, that these principles are necessary conse- 
quences of the constitution of man, which itself is part of the 
universal order of nature, and that they are as permanent as 
mankind itself.’’ But has this any meaning if mankind is merely 
a class-notion and if the constitution of man is no more than a 
loose jumble of common qualities? Morality is relative to man 
in a sense similar to that in which truth is relative to man, and 
the relativity is no more inconsistent with universality in the one 
case than in the other. Human society is the basis of morality, 
but not human society apart from the rest of the universe. 
Actual moral judgments are largely determined by knowledge of 
the physical world and by theological and other beliefs which are 
themselves parts of the universal order of nature. It may be 
perfectly true that the universe does not exist for the sake of man 
alone; but it does not follow that the good of man (7. ¢., ulti- 
mately his nature, his ideal as a being that grows) is not an 
essential element in the system of the universe. ‘‘ There are no 
harder illusions to get rid of than anthropomorphic ones (or per- 
haps it would be better to say anthropocentric)’’ (p. 324); but 
we must the more beware lest, in violently getting rid of them, 
we turn man altogether out of doors. 

This review has run to such a length that I must reluctantly 
forego the discussion of many other tempting questions that are 
suggested by Spinoza’s ethics and theology. To students of 
Spinoza it is unnecessary to praise Sir F. Pollock’s work. That 
it is full of good thought in good words is known to all men. 
Sir F. Pollock’s interpretations may not commend themselves to 
all (since everybody has a Spinoza of his own); but they are 
never to be lightly passed over, for they are always the fruit of 
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deep and thorough study. There are hints in the second edition 
(e. g., p. 168) that Sir F. Pollock tends to become more idealist 
in his own way of looking at things ; but he retains his peculiar 
irritation against ‘‘transcendentalists,’’ and he still says that he 
has not ‘‘ the transcendental faculty.’’ Perhaps he uses the word 
‘* transcendental ’’ in some esoteric sense. 

In the second edition there are several misprints, some of which 
will be puzzling to readers who have not access to the older 
volume. The most considerable is that on p. 148, where, at the 
beginning of line 16, the words ‘‘except for the higher geom- 
etry’’ have to be supplied; and on p. 221, line g from foot, 
‘* pleasure and’’ should be read before ‘‘ pain.’’ Others I had 
noted are sufficiently obvious not to require special mention. 


R. Latta. 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 


From CoMTE To BENJAMIN KIDD: THE APPEAL TO BIOLOGY 
OR EVOLUTION FOR HUMAN GUIDANCE. By Robert Mackin- 
tosh, B.D. (Edin.), M.A., D.D. (Glasg.), Professor at Lan- 
cashire Independent College; Author of ‘‘Christ and the 
Jewish Law,’’ etc, London; Macmillan & Co., Limited ; 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1899. Pp. xxii., 287. 


The author tells us in his preface that this work had its proxi- 
mate origin in the teaching of sociology to a class in Lan- 
cashire College, a college where students are prepared for the 
Congregationalist ministry. In one year essays were pre- 
scribed on topics suggested by Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s ‘‘ Social 
Evolution ;’’ while the seniors of the next year attended lectures 
covering rather more ground. The origin and primary purpose 
of the author’s criticism of ‘‘the appeal to biology for human 
guidance ”’ explain a good deal in the merits and defects of the 
volume. For persons likely to fall victims to the dogmatic 
exaggerations of Mr. Benjamin Kidd or the facile metaphors of 
the late Henry Drummond the book may be thoroughly recom- 
mended. As a philosophical, or even as an historical, study of 
the relations between biology and sociology, Mr. Mackintosh’s 
work is somewhat unsatisfactory, though it contains a number of 
interesting and suggestive criticisms. We are warned, near the 
outset, that what is assumed in the following essay is ‘‘the 
trustworthiness of the moral consciousness or the reality of the 
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distinction between right and wrong. This test will not be 
formally set aside, except by a few wild thinkers ; but it may be 
objected that assumptions ought to be vindicated, ought to be 
justified. Very true; our test needs justification by philosophy, 
and we believe that philosophy can do the necessary work, but 
not here. We cannot incorporate ex passant a body of meta- 
physical prolegomena to ethics. We must be allowed to let our 
point of view stand as an assumption.’’ But what zs the point 
of view? ‘‘The reality of the distinction between right and 
wrong’’ is certainly accepted by all except a few ‘‘ wild 
thinkers.’? But Mr. Mackintosh seems by his ‘‘ or’’ to identify 
this reality with ‘‘the trustworthiness of the moral conscious- 
ness,’’ and that in some extreme intuitionalist sense. In criti- 
cising Professor S. Alexander’s attempt to explain historically the 
evolution of our moral ideas, Mr. Mackintosh charges Professor 
Alexander with maintaining a theory of progress ‘‘ which sets 
morality at defiance’’ (p. 128). ‘‘Intuitionalism,’’ we are 
told, in one of the few sentences where Mr. Mackintosh reveals 
his own point of view explicitly, ‘‘ holds that the good, like other 
primary elements of consciousness, cannot be decomposed, and 
neither can nor need be defined’’ (p. 129). Now to an intu- 
itionalist of this type any attempt to explain the historical evolu- 
tion of moral ideas is necessarily impossible ; and philosophical 
discussion is unprofitable with a critic who simply falls back upon 
the infallible Pope in his own breast and tells us, without any 
effort at proof, that ‘‘ Progress by struggle—¢hzs morality thrust- 
ing down ¢hat morality and reigning in its stead—is not exhibited 
in the facts of history to any one who can look ever so little below 
the surface’’ (p. 136). Mr. Mackintosh might surely have 
allowed us to share in his superior power of seeing underground 
by giving at least some illustration of the unity amid difference 
in moral progress. Towards the close of the volume we are told 
that people will come to see that biology—or more particularly 
the theory of evolution—gives no guide to conduct, and that, 
‘‘when this is more generally recognized, we shall see a return 
of men’s minds to the rejected authorities. Religion, con- 
science, philosophy, even intuitionalism, they will all come back, 
‘trooping all together.’’’ The four rejected authorities here 


named do not seem quite symmetrical in character. Does Mr. 
Mackintosh mean that ‘‘ intuitionalzsm, 
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Zz. é., a particular philo- 
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sophical (or unphilosophicai) theory, is an ‘‘authority’’ in the 
same sense as conscience or religion? And when he talks of 
religion, he might explain how all the different religions of the 
world constitute one authority. 

There is, moreover, in this passage the primary assumption, 
which runs through the whole volume, that every attempt to give 
an historical account of the origin of moral ideas necessarily 
conflicts with the authority of moral ideas for the individual 
conscience, and that the interests of practical morality somehow 
demand the discomfiture of Darwin. Is this not just a revival of 
the old pulpit attitude towards every science in succession ? 

Mr. Mackintosh, indeed, admits the theory of natural selection 
(with an inclination to minimize it) in biology, but affirms that it 
cannot be applied in sociology or morals (p. 162). Now, it 
seems to me, that, if natural selection be once admitted in biology 
(and I cannot see how any one who has ever watched a neglected 
garden can deny it), it must be admitted in sociology ; for, what 
ever else they may be, men are animal organisms with a tendency 
to increase beyond the means of subsistence. And the question 
is not, whether natural selection can apply in sociology, but with 
what differences and modifications it must apply to the more 
complicated sphere. By the application of natural selection to 
morals, Mr. Mackintosh seems to mean the application of a scien- 
tific theory to the practical guidance of conduct. 

Now these two problems—(1) with what differences does the 
law of natural selection apply to human society and moral insti- 
tutions and ideas? and (2) what practical consequences follow 
from its acceptance ?—have occupied me a good deal ; and I have 
published a few contributions to the discussion of them, to some 
of which (viz., the three essays included in a little volume called 
‘‘Darwinism and Politics’) Mr. Mackintosh devotes a few 
criticisms. I did not know, when I undertook to review his 
book, that any of my own writings were criticised ; and I must 
ask the readers of the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS to 
excuse the appearance of disproportion, if I say something about 
Mr. Mackintosh’s brief reference to my attempt to deal with 
these problems instead of discussing directly his more elaborate 
criticisms of the evolutionary leaders—Comte, Spencer, Darwin, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, etc. I know that Mr. Mackintosh has mis- 
understood and unconsciously misrepresented my own views, 
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and I therefore feel the more confirmed in my opinion that he 
has misunderstood to a great extent the views of others. 

Mr. Mackintosh says (p. 76) that I seem ‘‘ quite unwarranted 
in explaining Spencer’s /aissez faire individualism by his bigoted 
attachment to the doctrine of natural selection by struggle.’’ 
My warrant will be found in many passages in ‘‘ The Man versus 
the State,’’ ¢.g., where Mr. Spencer speaks of the beneficent 
working of the survival of the fittest which foolish social reform- 
ers are attempting to neutralize. In ‘‘ Darwinism and Politics’’ 
(second or any later edition) p. 9, I referred expressly to the two 
essays of Spencer’s in which such expressions will be found. At 
the same time I should quite agree with Mr. Mackintosh that Mr. 
Spencer’s conception of evolution is to a great extent unaffected 
by, and independent of, the theory of natural selection. And I 
think he makes a very acute remark, when he says that ‘‘ Spen- 
cer is perhaps the least thoroughly biological of all the evolution- 
ary thinkers, whether moralists or sociologists, whom we shall 
have to pass in review’’ (p. 61), and when he points out that 
the famous metaphor of the social organism is only ‘‘ an orna- 
mental excrescence on Spencer’s teaching, not an essential or 
even a significant part’’ (p. 94). I have tried to show at some 
length elsewhere that Mr. Spencer’s /azssez faire individualism 
is really a survival from old-fashioned Radicalism, and has (as Mr. 
Mackintosh recognizes, p. 90) more affinity with intuitionalism 
than with the evolution theory. But Mr. Spencer undoubtedly 
thinks that his political theories are based upon his biological 
conceptions. 

Mr. Mackintosh (pp. 122, 123) summarizes the bearing of my 
essay on ‘‘ Darwinism and Politics’’ as follows: ‘‘ Whatever 
presumptions are established by a Darwinian view of the origin of 
man, there is no ground for believing that social progress neces- 
sarily implies struggle ; reason has come in to change all things.”’ 
Then he summarizes the two other essays in the volume as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The analysis of evolution by Darwinism is absolutely 
trustworthy, and may assuredly be extended to human society 
mutatis mutandis.’’ ‘‘ This implies, he proceeds, that reason 
has made only minute changes. [Where did he find me saying 
that?] Yet the first essay teaches that reason has . . . sus- 
pended the necessity for struggle.’’ Now I never said that rea- 
son can change ‘‘all things,’’ nor that reason can suspend all 
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necessity for struggle or eliminate struggle completely. My 
whole point was to show that natural selection in social evolution 
is not necessarily of the same simple kind (working by the death 
of the unsuccessful) as in the purely biological sphere, and that 
in all human societies artificial selection (wise or unwise) co- 
operates with, and sometimes counteracts, natural selection. My 
phrase ‘‘ mutandis mutandis,’’ which Mr. Mackintosh meets 
with a mark of exclamation and a reference to Wallenstein’s 
horse (p. 260), was carefully, though briefly, explained by me 
in ‘‘Darwinism and Politics’’ (pp. 139-141). When Mr. 
Mackintosh, on p. 263, says that ‘‘reason is the fulfilment (as 
well as the transformation) of nature,’’ he says precisely what I 
meant to say; though, in criticising me, he speaks as if a 
‘*transformation’’ could not possibly be a ‘‘ fulfilment;’’ whereas 
I have tried to show that natural selection is simply the dialectic 
movement of reason as it appears in the merely biological sphere. 
Now it is a perfectly fair criticism to object to the phrase ‘‘ strug- 
gle between ideals’’ as not ‘‘a struggle of the Darwinian order’’ 
(p. 134; cf. Professor Lloyds Morgan’s objections to Professor 
Alexander and myself because we confuse natural selection and 
conscious choice, ‘‘ Habit and Instinct,’’ pp. 335 note, 342 
note); but it is a complete misunderstanding of Darwin and of 
the whole theory of natural selection to suppose that ‘‘ struggle 
for existence’’ necessarily means fighting in the literal sense. 
‘‘If the child of vicious or criminal or heartless parents is 
neglected and dies, while the child of honest, pure, and affection- 
ate parents survives, there is no struggle’’ (pp. 169, 170). 
There is, 72 Darwin’s sense: just as when a sturdy, well-nour- 
ished plant survives where a delicate plant, or one attacked by 
parasites, succumbs. Two rival doctors are struggling for exist- 
ence, though they may not shoot each other, but be on perfectly 
friendly terms. As, I think, Mr. Mackintosh himself cleverly 
says somewhere [I cannot find the passage again]: ‘‘Nowadays 
we do not cut throats; we cut prices.’” Commercial competition 
is the struggle for existence in Darwin’s sense much more truly 
than the struggle of the battle-field. Now it seems to me a per- 
fectly legitimate extension of the terms ‘‘ struggle for existence’’ 
and ‘‘ natural selection’’ to apply them to the competition be- 
tween ideas and ideals which goes on whenever we are debating 
and discussing or even thinking out a problem in solitude, though 
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of course we must recognize the difference introduced by any 
transition from the unconscious struggle of ‘‘nature’’ to the 
more or less conscious struggles of mind. But the gap between 
‘‘Nature’’ and ‘‘ Reason’’ is not absolute, unless we adopt the 
strange dualism of Huxley’s lecture on ‘‘ Evolution and Ethics,’’ 
in criticising which Mr. Mackintosh writes: ‘‘A fuller answer to 
Huxley’s perplexities regarding the moral bearings of evolution 
is to be found in a better view of reason. Morality is a new 
thing in the creation with the advent of rational man, yet not 
wholly new. It is the ¢vansformation and perfecting of animal 
ethics, not the simple inversion of the cosmic process’’ (p. 141). 
This is an excellent piece of criticism, but it seems inconsistent 
with Mr. Mackintosh’s ‘‘ intuitionalist’’ rejection of the attempts 
to reconcile idealism with evolutionary ethics.* 

I have left many things in Mr. Mackintosh’s book untouched. 
As we might expect from his ‘‘Intuitionalism,’’ he proclaims 
himself ‘‘an impenitent free-willer’’ (p. 49) without defining 
‘* free-will ;’’ and in one place (p. 175) he recognizes, like Pro- 
fessor W. James, that ‘‘ No contingency in nature, would imply, 
No free-will in man!’’ Yet, on p. 264, in summing up the 
results obtained from his criticism of naturalistic schemes, he 
says, ‘‘ The universe will be revealed on deeper and fuller study 
as a system, not a chance aggregation of disconnected parts, but 
a cosmos. Chaos and chance will be banished to the region of 
bad dreams’’ (p. 264). What, then, will become of the free- 
will which depends upon contingency in nature? On p. 182, 
Mr. Mackintosh says that Darwin treated variations as casual, 
‘* almost as if uncaused.’’ Now Darwin and all his more careful 
followers have always made it quite clear that, when they speak 
of ‘‘accidental’’ or ‘‘ spontaneous ’’ variations, they mean simply 
variations of which as yet we do not know the causes. Like 
some other critics or minimizers of Darwinism, Mr. Mackintosh 
lays stress on the merely negative character of natural selection, 
and compares ‘‘our modern evolutionists’’ (whom?) to a pig- 
driver who should say he got his pigs to market by heading them 
off at the cross-roads, ‘‘as if barricading the wrong roads not 
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* Those who care to follow out my line of criticism at greater length may refer 
to an article on ‘‘Social Evolution,’’ in the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
Eruics, January, 1896, or to my essay on ‘*‘ Darwin and Hegel.’’ 
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only kept the pigs from straying, but actually taught them for the 
first time to walk’’ (p. 188). Now, just as every pig-driver 
knows that pigs do move and that the problem is to get them to 
move the way you wish, so every evolutionist knows that organ- 
isms vary (look at the flowers on the same plant, the puppies of 
the same litter!); but the problem for Darwin was how to explain 
the relative fixity of species, given the facts of variation and 
heredity ; and the problem for the sociologist is how to explain 
the diversity among the social and moral institutions of mankind, 
given the tendency to strike out new lines (‘‘invention’’) and 
the tendency to follow existing usage (‘‘imitation’’). And to 
these problems natural selection—‘‘ weeding out ’’—seems a very 
good answer, though it most certainly leaves the facts of variation 
and heredity unexplained. 

Any detailed account, however, of the various ways in which 
the law of natural selection comes to be modified, complicated, or 
restricted by the exercise of more or less conscious choice, would 
occupy a good deal of space, and cannot be attempted here. 

D. G. RITCHIE. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 


A MANUAL oF PsycHoLocy. By G. F. Stout, M.A., LL.D. 
(The University Tutorial Series). University Correspon- 
dence College Press: London, W. B. Clive; New York, 
Hinds & Noble. 1899. Pp. xvi., 643. 

The Editor of Mind and the author of the well known 
‘* Analytic Psychology’’ (London, 1896) here presents a text 
book of Psychology, intended for beginners, and specially ad- 
justed to the purpose of preparing students for examinations, yet 
of solid interest to properly prepared readers of all grades. The 
general point of view of the author is known from his previous 
work. The method of this book has also the features for which 
his former publications have prepared us. A wide acquaintance 
with the literature of Experimental Psychology, and a recogni- 
tion of the most permanently valuable tendencies of the older 
English Psychology, a frequent use of anthropological illustra- 
tions of mental processes, and a strong interest in the philo- 
sophical bearings of the problems of Psychology, all appear as 
auxiliaries to the main special interest that the author takes in the 
problems of mental development. This main interest lies in a 
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relatively teleological interpretation of mental processes in terms 
of the the theory of conation which the author set forth in the 
‘Analytic Psychology.’’ While this theory is here by no means 
one-sidedly emphasized, it is still throughout very prominent, 
despite the judicial discussion which all the various fundamental 
problems of Genetic Psychology receive, whether or no they 
directly bear upon the author’s main interest. 

After the Introduction (in three chapters), Book I. proceeds to 
a ‘‘general analysis.’? Here, in Chapter I. (p. 56 sqq.), a three- 
fold division of the facts of consciousness is accepted: the 
‘‘ cognitive attitude’’; the ‘‘ feeling attitude,’’ andthe ‘‘ conative 
attitude.’’ The first, cognition, is defined as covering ‘‘all modes 
and degrees of being aware of or cognizant of an object’’; and 
cognitive consciousness is carefully distinguished from its object, 
with which Dr. Stout refuses, under any circumstances, to identify 
it. Thus a sensation is cognitive of a sensible quality, and must 
not be confounded with the latter. The ‘‘feeling attitude’’ is 
that of pleasure or displeasure with the object cognized. The 
‘‘conative attitude,’’ that of longing, desire, endeavor, wish, or 
will, needs a fuller characterization. In all conation (p. 63) 
‘‘there is an inherent tendency to pass beyond’’ the desire, 
wish, or endeavor, and to ‘‘ become something different.’’ This 
tendency ‘‘is not only a fact but an experience ; and the peculiar 
mode of being conscious, which constitutes the experience is 
called conation.’’ The process of consciousness, with its inces- 
sant change ‘‘is partly self determining.’’ ‘‘The stream of 
consciousness has a current; and its course is determined not 
merely by external conditions, but by its own drift at any 
moment. Considered in relation to the presented object, cona- 
tion is a tendency to alter it, or make some difference in it, to 
expel it from consciousness, or to bring it more vividly before 
consciousness.’’ ‘‘The end to which’’ conation (p. 64) is 
directed ‘‘is always some change in consciousness itself.’’ 
Conation includes all activities of attention (p. 64). It has for 
its ‘‘end’’ such a passage to a different state as, satisfying the 
conation, will lead it to disappear ; so that the term ‘‘end’’ has 
a literal as well a metaphorical meaning (p. 66). 

Each of these three aspects of consciousness finds of course 
its place in our author’s further treatment of Psychology ; and 
the prominent place which Experimental Psychology has given 
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to the elementary phenomena of the cognitive aspect of mental 
life, insures that this book should devote many pages to Sensa- 
tion and Perception. But the peculiar interest of our author's 
procedure lies in the way in which his account of all aspects of 
mind is colored by the general view of conation just suggested. 
Consciousness has its ‘‘conative unity’’ and its ‘‘conative 
continuity’’ (p. 73, p. 77, sqq.-), the unity and continuity, 
namely, which characterize conscious processes that tend towards 
some one goal (as when one plays a game or fashions a work of 
some art, or thinks overa problem). ‘‘In the development of 
mental life, conative unity and continuity is of altogether pre- 
dominant importance. Such psychical relations as depend on 
mere proximity in time are subsidiary, and may, in a broad view 
of mental evolution, be neglected. Thus, in what follows, we 
shall almost entirely confine our attention to those mental con- 
nexions which arise from the combination of mental elements as 
constituent parts of the same conative process’’ (p. 76). When 
facts of consciousness form part of a conative whole, the way in 
which retentiveness keeps the traces of them, and revives these 
traces, is such as to give, in the end, every state of consciousness 
a ‘‘meaning’’ with reference to the whole of which it is a part. 
This meaning may be ‘‘ primary’’ or ‘‘secondary,’’ but it is by 
virtue of such meaning that every mental fact comes to get its 
relation to the entire process of mental development. Cognitive 
values are therefore, in general, for Dr. Stout, secondary to 
conative values; in other words, our sensations, perceptions, 
ideas, mean objects, or enable us to know objects, only through 
the relation of such cognitive data to our conscious conative 
activities. Perceptual processes are guided by impressions, but 
are mental activities ‘‘ directly worked out in bodily movements ’’ 
(p. 393). Ideational processes ‘‘reach their end through 
mental images succeeding each other in a series independently of 
actual perception.’’ But both the perceptual and the ideational 
trains ‘‘have in general a certain unity and continuity of inter- 
est’’ (p. 418). In consequence, the laws of association, so far 
as they have explanatory value, are, for Dr. Stout, related to 
conation. ‘‘The fundamental principle of association is not 
contiguity in the strict sense of the word, but rather continuity of 
interest’’ (p. 422). ‘‘Ideational activity,’’ involving ‘‘concep- 
tual analysis and synthesis’’ (p. 448), is the characteristic form 
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of the intellectual life. The External World comes to be known 
as such by virtue of its relation to the control and to the adapta- 
tion of our activities (p. 321, sqq.; and p. 490, sqq.), both 
direct, as in case of the perceptual world, and indirect, as in case 
of our more ideal constructions. The Self also is an ‘‘ ideal 
construction.’’ Belief is both ‘‘ conditioned by mental activity ’’ 
and also involves ‘‘restriction of mental activity’? (pp. 547 
sqq.). As for the whole life of Feeling, the most general theory, 
for Dr. Stout, is (p. 234) that ‘‘ whatever conditions further and 
favor conation in the attainment of its end, yield pleasure. 
Whatever conditions obstruct conation in the attainment of its 
end, are sources of displeasure.’’ 

Mental life thus comes to centre around conation, and this 
member in the threefold division assumes a significance to which 
the other aspects of mental life are distinctly contributory, rather 
than merely coordinated. This view is, of course, not peculiar 
to Dr. Stout, but is here developed with all the skill of the author 
of the ‘‘Analytic Psychology.’’ Any discussion of its theoretical 
value for the work of Psychology as a science is here out of 
place. But the interest of such a conception of mental life for 
the student of Ethics is obvious, and warrants a special notice of 
this decidedly important work in this place. The range of the 
treatment, the compendious form, and the admirable use of illus- 
trations combine to give the book importance for both teacher 


and student. 
JosIAH ROYCE. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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ELEMENTS OF THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. Vol. II. By C. P. 
Tiele. Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons, 1899. Pp. 286. 
In this valuable and interesting second series of his Gifford 

Lectures Professor Tiele discusses in outline what he calls the 

ontological part of the science of religion. The previous series 

of lectures dealt with the morphology or development of the 
religious consciousness ; the present ontological inquiry has for 
its aim to ascertain and examine the permanent elements which 
constitute the essence of religion. In this inquiry, however, 

Professor Tiele wishes to adhere strictly to the scientific point of 

view. His aim is neither apologetic nor dogmatic, although 

naturally the scientific conclusions as to the psychological nature 
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of religion which are derived from the study of its history have 
an important bearing upon the further philosophical inquiry as 
to its ultimate truth. And certainly a conspicuous merit of Pro- 
fessor Tiele’s treatment of his subject, and one which results 
from his close adherence to and intimate knowlede of the history 
of religion, is his remarkable freedom from metaphysical precon- 
ceptions. He does not come to the study of religion with a 
ready-made conception of its nature, but is content to form his 
conception in accordance with the facts of the religious conscious- 
ness itself. It is the more to be regretted that the somewhat 
general and semi-popular character of the lectures has on several 
important points prevented him from stating his views with the 
greater fulness and precision which would have been appropriate 
in a systematic treatise. 

After an introductory chapter, in which he distinguishes the 
constituents of religion from its manifestations, Professor Tiele 
proceeds to discuss the nature of religious conceptions, the per- 
manent elements in religious conceptions, the permanent forms 
of the manifestation of religion, and, finally, the essence and 
origin of religion, with a concluding chapter on the place of reli- 
gion in spiritual life. 

The preliminary analysis of the constituents of religion is some- 
what obscured by an unfortunate terminology. ‘‘ The true con- 
stituents of religion are emotions, conceptions, and sentiments, of 
which words and deeds are at once the offspring and the index’”’ 
(pp. 6, 7). ‘‘Sentiment’’ is explained later (p. 18) as ‘‘ the 
direction of the will which impels to action,’’ while ‘‘emotion’’ 
is used in a very wide sense (cf. analysis on p. 15), and later 
bracketed with ‘‘experience.’’ The relation of religious con- 
ceptions to the emotions by which they are preceded is not very 
clear, and the whole analysis is complicated by a distinction on 
which Professor Tiele repeatedly insists between ‘‘ the awaken- 
ing of religious consciousness’’ and ‘‘the origin of religion ’”’ 
(‘‘ its source in man’s spiritual life,’’ p. 209). 

The chapters on the nature of religious conceptions and their 
relation to scientific and philosophical conceptions are suggest- 
ive, but are directed more to a discussion of different points of 
view than to the formulation of a precise theory. 

Perhaps the most important, or at any rate disputed, question 
that emerges in the later discussions is that of the relation between 
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the religious and the moral consciousness. We first meet it in 
connection with the problem of defining the essential and perma- 
nent elements in the conception of God. Having defined the 
essential element in the conception of deity as that of super- 
human power, Professor Tiele finds himself at variance with Rau- 
wenhoff, who argued that ‘‘ To be a power of nature or to bea 
spirit is yet to be a god. Such a power only becomes a god 
when it is worshipped’’ (p. 94). Now, if the point of Rauwen- 
hoff’s argument is, as I take it to be, that worship necessarily 
implies that the worshipper sees more in his god than a mere 
power, that he attributes to his god some character which calls 
forth his reverence, and that the possession of such a character 
is part of the very meaning of deity, then it seems to me that 
Professor Tiele’s own view does not really differ very greatly 
from Rauwenhoff’s. For we are told later, ¢. g., that ‘‘to a 
power which he regards as superhuman man looks up with awe, 
and he speaks of it with reverence’’ (p. 98). That is to say, 
God is conceived as superhuman not only in a merely physical 
sense, so to speak, but in a more or less ethical sense as well. 
The term ‘‘superhuman’’ already implies for Professor Tiele 
what Rauwenhoff would have regarded as an ethical element. 
Substantially the same question arises when Professor Tiele comes 
to discuss various theories of the origin of religion. The view 
of Rauwenhoff that religion springs from ‘‘the coincidence of 
man’s moral consciousness with the naturalistic and animistic 
views of the world’’ (p. 217) is rejected mainly because of the 
defective nature of Rauhenhoff’s theory of the moral conscious- 
ness itself, but this ground of objection seems not strictly rele- 
vant to the problem in hand. 

Professor Tiele’s own view of the nature and origin of religion 
suffers from the brevity with which it is stated. When we are 
told that the essence of religion is piety, and piety is further 
explained as a spirit of adoration, we do not seem to get much 
further forward, while the objection (stated by Professor Tiele 
himself) that adoration or devotion is directed to other objects 
than the Deity seems to receive no very satisfactory answer. His 
explanation of the origin of religion as due to ‘‘ the fact that man 
has the Infinite within him, even before he is himself conscious 
of it, and whether he recognizes it or not’’ (p. 230) involves the 
distinction already mentioned between the beginning or awaken- 
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ing and the origin or source of the religious consciousness, and 
seems to require a fuller discussion of the relation between the 
two points of view indicated in the distinction than the scope of 
the present work permits. 


H. BARKER. 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


THE DAWN OF REASON, OR MENTAL TRAITS IN THE LOWER 
ANIMALS. By James Wier, M.D. The Macmillan Company : 
New York. Pp. xiii., 234. 


There is little of direct philosophical value in this volume, the 
character of which is much better described by the subtitle than 
by its primary designation. The author gives us here the results 
of prolonged investigation into what may be called the conscious 
activity of animals belonging to the lower plains of life. His plan 
is to quote instances in detail of the action of lowly animals which 
indicate, as the author thinks conclusively, that they possess 
capacities or functions identical in kind with those of man. The 
faculties he illustrates are, besides the senses (to the usual num- 
ber of which the author would add the ‘‘ sense of direction ’’ and 
‘*tinctumutation ’’), (p. 181 ff.), conscious determination, mem- 
ory, emotion, zstheticism, parental affection, and reason. The 
author skilfully narrates his instances so as to give the illustra- 
tions precisely that mance which will lend verisimilitude to his 
general thesis, and succeeds in weaving together very ingeniously 
the bare narration of fact, with the explanation of it which he 
seeks to furnish. But on the whole his volume is much rather a 
collection of material of a very striking and suggestive character, 
which might be used for comparative and for animal psychology, 
than an elaborated and carefully thought out psychology of 
animal life. The author apparently takes these to be one and 
the same thing; but it surely requires only to be pointed out to 
be admitted, that no possible accumulation of instances, however 
striking, in defence of a position already assumed to be tenable 
or valid, will ever satisfy the demand for a critical analysis of the 
assumptions and concepts which form the groundwork of that 
position itself. 

The author approaches his subject as a skilled biologist, with- 
out apparently any accurate notion of the meaning of psycho- 
logical terms or the correct use of them. His attitude towards 
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conscious phenomena is, if anything, frankly materialistic (pp. 1, 
43, 44). But it is difficult to extract his precise position on a 
purely psychological or philosophical question. Even the dis- 
tinction between reason and instinct (p. 147) is not clearly 
stated. But, fortunately, there is not much attempt at pure 
psychology in the volume, the author being far more interested, 
and certainly more successful, in the mere narration of the out- 
ward actions which he illustrates. Indeed, the author at certain 
points (cf. pp. 100, 114) himself seems to suggest a doubt re- 
garding his whole thesis by pointing out that it is well-nigh im- 
possible for us accurately to determine the exact contents of the 
psychical life of lower animals. In spite, however, of his special 
pleading for a case which it is doubtful if he fully realizes in all its 
significance, and which is in any circumstances particularly diffi- 
cult to establish, the author has here given a distinct contribution 
to our knowledge of animal life. 


J. B. BAILLIE. 
St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. 


THE KiInGpoM (BasILEIA). An Exegetical Study. By George 
Dana Boardman, Author of ‘‘ Studies in the Creative Week,”’ 
‘‘Epiphanies of the Risen Lord,’’ ‘‘The Divine Man,’’ 
‘University Lectures on the Ten Commandments,’’ ‘‘ Coro- 
nation of Love,’’ ‘‘ The Problem of Jesus,’’ etc. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Small 8vo. Pp. x., 348. 

In simple and attractive style Dr. Boardman describes the 
characteristics of the ideal society which has been the dream of 
saints and sages from time immemorial. The frame of his 
picture is religious: his ‘‘ kingdom”’ is that which has been set 
up by Jesus of Nazareth, the Divine Man, who has given it its 
laws and assures its triumphs. There is a delightful tone of 
trustful and confident loyalty in the book ; the author is con- 
scious of being a citizen of a great spiritual commonwealth, to 
whose head he gives unreserved obedience and devotion. The 
portraiture is largely ethical, and deals with some prominent 
questions of the day. Jesus, Dr. Boardman remarks, instituted 
no political or economical system, and laid down no rules for the 
contro! of international relations or for the guidance of money 
corporations, but he announced principles which go to the roots 


of human nature, and are competent to direct all human life. 
Vol. X.—No. 2 18 
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The central principle is love. What of the rule of non-resist- 
ance? Dr. Boardman holds that, while it does not apply to civic 
and international relations, it enjoins patience under private 
injuries ; avoidance of retaliation, he thinks, would lead to private 
peace ; non-resistance is to be treated not as a hard-and-fast 
rule, but as a principle of love, to be interpreted by every man 
for himself in every particular case. War, he holds, is some- 
times necessary, but is always an evil,—the nations of the earth 
should form a peaceful brotherhood ; he refers to his address at 
Washington in 1890, advocating disarmament. The book is full 
of terse remarks and quotations from the poets. And it may be 
regarded as a contribution to the solution of the question how 
far devotion to a personal religious ideal is ethically effective. 
C. H. Tov. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL History. By George 
Townsend Warner, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. London: Blackie & Son, Ltd., 1899. Pp. vii., 
368. 

Of the many new branches of history that have lately sprung 
up, Economic History undoubtedly is the most important, and 
has the greatest future before it. This new study has been set 
in the good position it holds in the learned and educational 
worlds, largely by Dr. Cunningham and Professor Ashley’s well- 
known books. But there is a felt want of a text-book for begin- 
ners, that will put the events of English economic history in their 
true proportions, sum up the controversies, and state the salient 
facts concisely. Professor Ashley’s book covers so small a part 
of the whole area of English Economic History, that it by no 
means fulfils these conditions ; Dr. Cunningham’s great work is 
to some degree marred by want of arrangement, as well as by 
the want of proportion inevitable in the work of a pioneer who 
clears new grounds, and a controversialist who fights joyously for 
every new position. A brief and well proportioned summary 
is therefore much needed by beginners, and ought to be of ser- 
vice in education. The person who has undertaken this task is 
well fitted todo so. Mr. Warner is known to Cambridge men 
as a sound historian, and to Harrow boys as a good teacher. 
He has a special knowledge of economic history, and, although 
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he has not had time for much original research, he is thoroughly 
versed in the existing literature of the subject, and is possessed 
of a good historical judgment. As outsiders see most of the 
game, if they watch it closely and know the rules, he is perhaps 
in this respect better fitted to draw up a well-proportioned survey 
of the whole subject than Dr. Cunningham or Professor Ashley 
themselves. 

The problem which Mr. Warner has set himself to solve is no 
easy one. It is, how to put the whole history of England, in its 
economic aspect, into three hundred and sixty not very large 
pages. The difficulty of the task is increased by the fact that 
English economic history is highly contentious ground, and 
bristles with unsolved problems, where past and present masters 
differ without hope of reconcilement. To state the ‘‘ pros’’ 
and ‘‘cons’’ ig every case would have been to lose the propor- 
tion which it was Mr. Warner’s first object to preserve. The 
attempt to sum up one of these long controversies which he 
makes on pp. 19, 20 does not seem very happy ; more space is 
required for the purpose ; and on the whole we think he is justi- 
fied in his more usual practice of giving his own, generally a 
very sane view on a moot point, without much controversy. He 
has stated his ideas clearly, one by one, and has achieved his 
purpose of writing an intelligible and well-proportioned history 
within the given space. At the same time that space is so small 
and the subject so big, that though all the points are clear, few 
of them are illustrated or expanded. Therefore the book is only 
an introductory text-book, and does not pretend to give new 
information to more advanced students. 

The book gets better as it goes on, and his account of the 
‘* Industrial Revolution’’ is perhaps the best part. His judg- 
ment of the conduct of the manufacturers at the beginning of 
this century (pp. 310, 311) is excellent. The one big omission 
which we perceive in the book, the chief sin against the sense of 
proportion which he has on the whole so excellently preserved, 
is his scanty notice (p. 223) of the intentional destruction of 
Ireland’s commerce and prosperity by the English Parliament. 
It is one of the two worst crimes of the Mercantile System ; he 
has fully described the second, the loss of America, on pp. 257- 
260. But there is no blacker page in English history than that 
which tells how, after slaughtering and dispossessing the Celts in 
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order to make room for a Protestant and Anglo-Saxon popula- 
tion, that population, for whose establishment such crimes had 
been committed, was itself ruthlessly sacrificed to the base jea- 
lousies of English manufacturers. If it had not been for the 
selfish ideals of the eighteenth century mercantile system, Ire- 
land might perhaps now be English and Protestant, with a fringe 
of Celts along the south and west coasts. Lastly, Mr. Warner does 
not realize sufficiently, in summing up (p. 114) the effects of the 
Peasants’ rising of 1381, that the rebellious attitude of the peas- 
antry must certainly have frightened many lords into granting 
their terms. ‘‘ Freedom,’’ he says, ‘‘came not through vio- 
lence.’’ But violence probably had more influence than he 
allows. Although agrarian crime in Ireland never become suc- 
cessful revolution, it helped to bring on the Land Bills. Proba- 
bly the continued violence of the English peasantry between 
1350 and 1400 had a similar influence in hastening concessions, 
which, in spite of the wishes of the landlords, were very fre- 
quent at this period. Mr. Warner has made a useful addition 


to the literature of economic history. 
G. M. TREVELYAN. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE RIGHT TO THE WHOLE PRODUCE OF LABOUR. By Dr. 
Anton Menger. Translated by M. E. Tanner, with an Intro- 
duction and Bibliography by H. S. Foxwell, M. A. 8vo. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1899. 

It is always a favorite pastime for social reformers and other 
revolutionists to search for ‘‘rights’’ which will support their 
claims. It not infrequently happens that the ardent reformer 
will assert his belief in several mutually contradictory abstract 
rights. In particular, Socialists have at times asserted that every 
man had a right to the whole product of his labor, a right to 
subsistence and a right to work. Dr. Menger has described 
historically the views of Socialists on these three alleged rights. 
As a history of the progress of these socialistic ideas his work is 
interesting; we are mercifully spared an elaborate discussion of 
the exact nature of the ‘‘ Urrecht’’ of German jurisprudence. It 
would have been instructive, if dull, to have been told why these 
particular rights with which this book deals are inherent or 
natural rights,—that is, rights appertaining to every individual 
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by virtue of his existence. But no doubt the right to the whole 
produce of labor (so long as we take care not to make clear 
what this means, and it is hard to see that it can mean anything) 
is for purposes of political agitation as good a specimen of natural 
right as we can conveniently find. The aspirations of different 
sections of mankind are often so conveniently indicated by their 
views on ‘‘rights’’ that a historical discussion of these rights 
may become a most useful piece of history. Dr. Menger’s own 
description of his book is that he follows out the fundamental 
ideas of socialism from the point of view of a jurist. The chief 
fault of the book—if it be one—is that the material is too com- 
pressed; but this compression does not make the book dull to 
read. The English edition contains a most useful bibliography 
as well as a most excellent introduction by Professor Foxwell. 
Probably few Englishmen are aware how great was Marx’s debt 
to the early English Socialists. It is curious that it should have 
been left to an Austrian to point out this fact. Probably the rea- 
son why Englishmen were so ill informed as to the writings of 
English Socialists is to be found in the scarceness of their works. 
We may hope that the result of an English translation of Dr. 
Menger’s work and Professor Foxwell’s bibliography will be that 
for the future students will become better acquainted with Eng- 


lish Socialist literature. 
C. P. SANGER. 


INNER TEMPLE, LONDON, 


KANT ON EpucaTION (Ueber Padagogik). Translated into 
English by Annette Churton. London: Kegan Paul & Co., 
1899. Pp. xix., 121. : 

Kant’s notes on education were certainly worth translating, and 
Miss Churton has executed the task well. Her translation is 
clear and readable, and it is preceded by a bright and interesting 
Introduction by Mrs. Rhys Davids, in which the place of Kant 
in the educational movements of his time is discussed, with 
special reference to Rousseau’s influence upon him. 

The book itself, as is well known, was not written by Kant, but 
was compiled under his authority by his pupil Rink, from the 
notes of his lectures on pedagogics. We have in it no method- 
ical working out of a complete system of educational doctrine, 
but rather a series of suggestive chapters of a thoroughly prac- 
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tical character. The influence of Rousseau is plain, but it is 
everywhere modified by Kant’s unemotional common sense and 
calm rationality. On one fundamental point there appears a 
contradiction which is not resolved. On p. 15, we read, ‘‘ The 
rudiments of evil are not to be found in the natural disposition of 
man,’’ which is a simple echo of Rosseau. But on p. 100 Kant 
says, ‘‘ One may say, however, that [man] has a natural inclina- 
tion to every vice,’’ and this seems more in agreement with his 
general treatment of the subject of moral training. What he 
says on this is certainly based on his ethics, but nowhere does his 
ethical theory appear on the surface. Throughout he is strictly 
practical. But to most of us his conception of the good char- 
acter which the educator has to aim at forming will appear both 
too formal and too purely intellectual. ‘‘ Character consists in 
the firm purpose to accomplish something, and then also in the 
actual accomplishing of it,’’ is surely lacking in content, even 
though we are told that if the purpose is wrong ‘‘ we do not call 
it ‘character’ any longer, but obstinacy.’’ As might be ex- 
pected, too, Kant minimizes the emotional factor in life, and 
consequently in education. Thus we read, ‘‘ Moral culture must 
be based upon ‘ maxims,’ not upon discipline,’ and throughout 
the influence of indirect moral training through example seems 
to us inadequately conceived. On the other hand, Kant’s out- 
look over the whole subject is emphatically sane and wise, and is 
one which we need to keep continually in mind. ‘* Children 
ought to be educated, not for the present, but for a possibly im- 
proved condition of man in the future.’’ We may not think all 
Kant’s practical suggestions worthy of adoption, but it is impos- 
sible to read his book without finding help and suggestion. We 
are grateful to Miss Churton for giving us the work in an English 
dress, and we hope that a call for a new edition may very soon 
give her the opportunity of supplying an index, a help to the 


student which has unfortunately been omitted. 
J. WELTON. 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDs. 
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